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[conTINvcED.] 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE ITs 


VOYAGE, INCIDENTS. 


Twez and her companion were assisted up the 


ladder and conducted by the captain to the state- | 


room which was set apart for their accommoda- | 


tion. He then courteously took leave of them, 


and went on deck to attend to his duty. Listless 


and stunned by grief, Inez sat as one in a dream. | 


The rattle of blocks and rigging overhead, the 
tramp of the men as they hove round the cap- 


stan, the creaking of the yards, the flapping of | 


the heavy canvass, the brief and prompt words 
of command—issued in rapid succession, and as 
rapidly obeyed—failed to rouse her from her 
lethargy. And even when the Volador bounded 
exultingly forward, like a steed when the rein is 
slackened, she betrayed no emotion. Once 
Magdalena went on deck, and when she returned, 
urged her mistress to go up and take a last look 
@f the white towers and terraces of Cadiz fast 
fading in the moonlight; but Inez shook her 
head. 

Meantime a fair wind swept the brig gallantly 
to sea, She was on an even keel, with every 
stitch of canvass set, the bright moonlight light- 
ing up the bellying sails whose snowy fairness 
contrasted with the dark, sharp lines of the 
cordage, Rising and falling on the ocean swell 
as gracefully as a sea-bird, the spray dashed up 
by her bows glittered like a diamond fountain ; 
while in her wake, the rolling foam blended with 
the phosphorescent gleam of the sea that she 


| 
| 


ploughed so bravely and gaily. Every omen was | 


fair for a prosperous voyage ; and when the cap- 
tain went below, leaving the deck in charge of 
the he felt assured 

would smile upon his undertaking. 


chicf mate, 


He made it 








‘ THE CAPTAIN OF THE VOLADOR AND THE PIRATE. 


desert. The wilderness of water, like the wil-_ 
derness of sand, becomes oppressive. Wave 
succeeds wave, and they are all alike. When, 


day after day, the ocean still closes the horizon, 
we seem to be travelling in a circle without a 
purpose, and it requires a strong mental effort to 
realize that we are actually drawing nearer and 
nearer to the destined port. 

For days the breeze held fair; for days the 
Volador, like a migratory bird, moved straight 
onward to her goal. If for a moment the wind 
lulled, it freshened again—and always from the 
same point of the compass. The sailors had an 
easy task, and the captain was obliged to make 


| work for them, to keep them out of mischief. 


that fortune | 


a point to sce his lady passenger for a few mo- | 


ments, and to encourage her by telling her of the 
progress they were making. 

The next morning Magdalena prevailed on 
Inez to go on deck, to witness the glorious spec- 
tacle The fresh 
breeze, the dashing progress of the vessel, and 


of a sunrise on the ocean. 
the novelty of the scene, combined to interest the 
young lady and to lead her thoughts from that 
introspection and retrospection which were prey- 
ing on her spirits. She looked out over the 
wide world of waters to that far horizon where 
sky and wave met, and both brightened into 
smiles at the approach of the day-star. As the 
light clouds that hovered in the east first faintly 
blushed, then glowed ruddily, so did the waters 
blush and burn beneath them. Soon a red light 


kissed the fluttering dogvane of the brigantine, | 
tinged the upper sails and rapidly slid down the | 


canvass and the cordage, till the deck and sides 
ef the swift-moving craft blazed ruddily in the 
Then bars of molten gold gleamed 
along the horizon, repeated by the heavy ridges 
of the Atlantic, and then, like a shield of glow- 
ing metal tossed aloft by a Titan's hand, the disk 
of the sun spun upward, and sky and ocean 
were ablaze. 


radiance. 


was the exclamation of 
* How wonderfully beautiful !” 


the 


“ How glorious!’ 
Inez 


And she lost for a time consciousness of 


But the brigantine was not destined to make a 
good voyage to the end. One night Inez was 
suddenly aroused from a deep sleep by a shriek 
from her companion, and a shock that made 
every timber in the vessel quiver. Hoarse cries, 
confused noises, and the trampling of feet on 
deck, showed that something serious—at least 
an unexpected change of weather—had occurred. 
The two women sprang from their berths, hastily 
dressed themselves, and sat, holding each other’s 
hands, looking pale and affrighted, in the light 
of the lamp which oscillated violently as it 
swung to and fro above them. 

Magdalena made an effort to go and inquire 
into the cause of the disturbance ; but she could 
not stand, and could not open the stateroom 
door. So they were compelled to sit and listen 
to the elemental warfare that raged around and 
above them, and the chaotic tumult overhead. 
After an agonizing suspense, that seemed hours 
in duration, there was a knock at the stateroom 
door. 

“Come in!” said Inez, faintly. 

The door was opened, and the captain showed 


| himself in his rough sea garb, drenched with 


her sorrows in the grandeur of the spectacle be- | 


fore her; and when her mind again reverted to 
her bereavement, it was in a calmer spirit than 
she had yet manifested. 

“Tt is thus, 
out of light, that 





she thought, ‘as darkness comes 
Providence sends consolation 
how to its de- 
) Let 
me remember, too, that all the glories of nature, 
like this spectacle the faint shadows of 
In this earthly pilgrim- 


in the midst of sorrow. Let me 





erees, al receive its chastenings. 
are but 
the unknown heaven 
», friends are parted in sudden sorrow, but we 





shall all meet again where parting and sorrow 





are unknown.” 
These but 
they present themselves distinctly to the mind of 


are obvious consolations ; when 


a mourner, we may be sure that the agony of 


In the first hours of be- 





grief is pass: 


t 
reavement, we 


g away 





admit them; but when 


cannot 








once they nestle in the heart, there 1s sweet music 
in their whisperings 
A sea-vovage, wider the best of circumstances, 


It is like a journey across the 


1s Monotonous. 


water. 
“Don’t be alarmed, senora!” he said. “A 
heavy blow, that’s all—but by the blessing of 





“QO, captain!” cried Magdalena, crossing her- 
self, “hadn't we better take to the boats and 
leave the ship?” 

The captain smiled at her simplicity. 

“ Bless your heart!’ said he, ‘ no boat could 
live in such a sea, were she the best life-boat 
No, 
staunch, and behaves like a beauty. 


ever launched. no—the brigantine is 
You are 
sailors to mind a little tossing, I know. 
Old Neptune will have his frolics, and is shaking 
When 
there is any actual danger, you shall be apprised 
of is.” 

With these words, the captain closed the door, 
He 
He had not 


discovered, and 





too goux 


his trident a little roughly, that’s all. 


leaving hope and confidence behind him. 
had concealed the truth, however 
told them that a leak had been 
that though the pumps were hard at work, the 
water was making fast. He had not told them 
that the mate, heedless of all weather signs, had 
carried sail till as wild a hurricane as ever swept 
of the Atlantic had 


face 











the swooped down on 
the devoted brigantine—that the foremast had 
gone by the board, and they were eng ed in 
clearing the wreck. Yes—he had abandoned a 


scene of wild disaster, for one moment, to er 


with false phrases of consolation the 





spirits of two poor wom”\ This done, he 
sprang to the deck again, to Work, to drder und 
to be obeyed. All that terrible night the captain 
and crew labored with an energy and heroism 
that men inured to danger and accustomed to look 
death in the face, display in such fearful emer- 
gencies. Dismal as their situation was, they 
worked on with cheery hearts. The captain, 
when he spoke of the boats, concealed the fact 
that they had been carried away ; so that if the 
water continued to gain on them, even if the 
storm should abate and the sea should go down, 
they must abide by the wreck and perish with it, 
unless a friendly sail appeared in sight. A 
heavy sea had boarded her, and swept the decks 
clean. . 

Morning broke sullen and gloomily, with the 
waves still ranning mountains high and the hur- 
ricane raving with unabated fary. But the men 
and the pumps had done their work ; the leak 
had been discovered and stopped, and a jury- 
mast, rigged forward with a rag of canvass, 
served to lift the brigantine and keep her before 
the wind. She was now running ata right angle 
with her former course, and her reckoning was 
lost. All hope now lay in keeping her from 
broaching to. But she steered well, and the cap- 
tain watched the wheel hour after hour. 

Two days and nights the tempest strove for 
victory ; but on the third day the gale abated, 
and the brigantine drifted on, rising and falling 


| on the blue waves whose foamy crests now 


| but not a sail appeared in sight. 


larger and larger. 


gleamed and glittered in the sunlight. Anxiously 
did Ramirez sweep the horizon with his glass, 





As soon as he | 


could take an observation, he found himself in | 


latitude 25 degrees north, longitude 65 degrees 
west, from Greenwich. 

The next morning, a sail was descried off the 
weather beam; and before long the captain 
made her out to be a bark, with a light wind 
on her quarter and all sails set. 
could have made out the brigantine, she seemed 
to be standing for her, and came on, her sails 
gleaming in the tropical sun, growing gradually 
After what seemed a long 


| period of suspense, it was apparent that the 


bark had the 
played Spanish colors, and when she came near 


made out wreck, for she dis- 
enough to be distinctly visible without a glass, 
she was hove to, a quarter-boat was manned and 
lowered, and pulled straight for the brigantine. 
As the dancing craft drew near, she was seen 
to be manned by six swarthy, sturdy fellows, 
while a dark-eved, dark-haired man of thirty, of 
athletic build, sat in the stern-sheets holding the 
tiller-ropes. When the Loat came alongside, the 


oars were ship! 


antine’s sides by a boat-hook, and the officer in 





dd, she was held fast to the brig- 





command sprang on deck and touched his sea- 
cap to Ramirez 
* What craft is this?” he asked. 
“The Voladur—trom Cadiz to New York.” 
“You have had hard luck t” 


“As vou set 


‘What's vour cargo?” 

‘Wine, wool and rage.” 

“And what may the name of your barque be, 
captain |" asked Ramirez 





I am not the captain, only the lieu—I 


mean chief mate Our bark is La Vencedora, 


Long before she 4 


from Malaga, with wine, olive oil, etc., for New 
York and Boston. Have you any passengers 1” 

“Two women—a lady and her servant.” 

“Why not send them aboard the bark? 
Captain Durango will be happy to receive them 
and you, too.” 

“T cannot leave the brigantine. If you can 
furnish me with some spare spars, I can make 
my way to Havana and re-fit.” 

“That I can promise you. 
provisions ?” 

“No.” 

“Then do me the favor to inform the lady 
that I wait her commands.” 

Captain Ramirez went below and _ briefly 
stated the case to Inez, advising her to embrace 
this opportunity to reach her destination. 

The offer and advice were accepted, and in 
a few moments, the bagyage having been low- 
ered into the boat, Inez and Magdalena were 
placed in the stern-sheets, and bidding adieu to 
the captain, the boat darted through the water 
on her way back to the barque. She was a 
trim-built craft, of about four hundred tons bur- 
then, and rode the waters like a swan. Inez and 
companion were handed up the ladder, 
and as they stood on the polished flush deck, 
glanced around them. Ignorant as they both 
were of nautical matters, they were surprised to 


Are you short of 


her 


find that a vessel described by Captain Ramirez 
as a merchantman, carried a large number of 
guns, no sign of which appeared outside, as 
there were not even the usual painted ports that 
decorate the sides of a peaceful vessel. There 
were also a large number of men lounging about, 
and though they were unarmed, their insolent 
and ruffianly air contradicted the supposition 
that they were only peaceful mariners. 

The officer 
the quick, meaning glance which Inez, upon notic- 


of La Vencedora understood 
ing these particulars, threw on her companion, 
and hastened to say : 

“There have been several piracies, of late, in 
the gulf and the Caribhean Sea, and our captain 
was determined not to lose his cargo without a 
blow. This will explain our guns and our man- 
o’-war look.” 

With this, he hurried Inez down into the cab 
in, thrusting aside a broad-shouldered, savage 
looking fellow who persisted in standing directly 
in the way, and who, as he reeled the 
deck, looked black as a thunder-clond and swore 
Followed by Magdalena, Inez was 


ushered into the after cabin, and found herself in 


across 
a deep oath 


a floating boudoir fitted up in the most 





and expensive manner. It was wainscotted with 


tlded, 


in every panel 


wood, painted white, carved and ¢ and a 


uchiess mirror was set 





i ‘Two 
stern-lights, which were compri-ed in this cabin, 


were draped with damask curtains. ‘The tran- 








som soufa was covered with the rict vel 
Three or four rosewood arm-chairs, richly and 
curiously carved, stood about a centre-table of 
the same material and similar rkmanst 
while the timbers overhead wer r 1 and 
gilded, to match the wainscot, and the fluor was 
covered wit! carpet. Ina rack over 
table were some tlagons and goblets of ulase 
Altogether, it looked more like the ado of an 
empress, than the cabin of a merchantman 
While Inez gazed a t r t 








the mate beckoned to Magdalena, and she fol- 
lowed him into the outer cabin—for what pur- 


pose, we shall see in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE MASK LIFTED. 

“I ruovent,” said the mate, “that you 
might iike to have a word with the captain of this 
gay cfaft. I will leave him to introduce himself, 
while I return to my duty.” 

He ascended to the deck, passing, on his way, 
a person who was descending the stairs wrapped 
in a sea-cloak, with asiouched hat concealing his 
face. He came down leisurely, running his 
hand along the gilded rail, and advancing to- 
wards Magdalena, saluted her with a courteous 
gesture, without, however, lifting his hat. 

“ When I was cursing the late storm, senora,”’ 
he said, “I little knew that I should be indebted 
to it for the honor of receiving a lady on board 
my bark.” 

“You aie mistaken in addressing me as a 
lady, senor,” replied Magdalena. 
is in the inner cabin, 
her?” 

“Time enough,” said the captain. “ You are 
pretty and graceful enough to pass for a lady 
May I ask your name ?” 

“Tamcalled Magdalena, senor.” 

“Magdalena! that’s a pretty name—yet I 
think you have not always borne it!” 

“ Senor!” 

“ Excuse me for doubting anything that comes 
from those lips of coral. Yet surely the gitanos 
did not call you Magdalena.” 

“ The gitanos !” cried the girl, in astonishment. 

“Ay—and the daring girl that hazarded her 
life on the rope received the bravos of the throng 
as Juanita.” 

“Tam discovered!” cried the girl. ‘ Who 
are you—and where did you gain your knowl- 
edge of me?” 

The captain dropped his cloak from his shoul- 
der, and tossed aside his sombrero. 

“Sebastian! brother!” burst from the lips of 
Magdalena, or rather Juanita, and the next mo- 
ment she was folded in his arms. 

“How have you prospered, brother, since we 
parted ?”” asked the girl. 

“ Since that night when you let me into old 


“ My mistress 
Shall I present you to 


anywhere. 


Alvarez's house, and when, with a key forged 
from the wax impression you took from the 
original, I opened his safe? Why, gloriously 
well, my girl.”’ 

“Captain,” said the mate, at the gangway, 
“can I speak a word with you ?” 

“ Twenty, if you like. 

The officer obeyed. 


Come down here.” 


“ This,” continued the captain, “is my sister, 
Bonito, as brave a girl as ever lived, worthy to 
be one of us.” 

The man bowed low, and then turning to the 
captain, said : 

“ What am I to do with this Ramirez?” 

“Tl tell vou.” 

“Is it worth while to lighten him of any of 
his wine and silk ?” 

“No,” said the captain; “ we have more cargo 
For the 
wine, there is enough on board already to make 
trouble, if 


now than we know how to dispose of. 


our fellows should ever pet at it. 
Juanita, do you know whether your captain has 
any specie on board ?” 


“He has five or six thousand dollars,” 
answered Juanita, readily. 

“ Where is it?” 

“ In the centre locker of the transom.” 

“Good!” said the captain. “I see you 


didn’t lose the use of your eves and ears on «hip 
board. How many men are there on board 

“ Ten, all told,” replied the gitanilla 

“Then take a dozen men with you, Bonito 
Leave two in the boat, and board the brigantine 
with the rest. Get the specie, and be back as 
speedily as possibk 

“And the brigantine and crew 7” 


“ Pursue the usual course,’ replied the cap- 


tain, with a sinister smile which was repeated in 


the expression of his subordinate, who touched 





yand sprang on deck 


“Excuse me for marring our first: interview 
with business details,” said the captain, as he 
signed to his sister to take a seat beside him 

but commerce must prosper.” 

‘You are then a trader, brother?” 

“ Yes,” said the ¢ aAptain jut my¥ commer 
cial code is that recognized by « va few « . 

ite on thie world of waters. Isa n and 
whither I list never troubling cu house 
ithorities fur registers, ci ‘ s, oF 
































2 


Jallic majesty’s vessels had the audacity to at- 


tack me not long ago. It was a saucy corvette, 


La Semillante, of superior weight of metal. La | 


Vencedora showed him her becls, but monsieur 
outsailed the little witch and there was nothing 


but I’ve given them the slip thus far.” 
“Then,” said Juanita, who had listened with 







“A pirate "”’ cried Inez, faintly, sinking. 
“ Yes, a pirate. 
by every nation. 


I sail under a flag outlawed 
Forty men obey my nod, and 
would be hacked to pieces ere they failed me in 
the hour of peril. Those grim batteries you 


Inez was silent, but her beating heart foreboded 
evil. 


¥ 


“Tt was nothing, camarado,” said the 
lieutenant. o 

“ My ears did not deceive me. Hark! again! 
What does it mean 


“Tt means,” cried the lieutenant, springing to 


nocent child in their power !”” 
“ The key !” thundered the lieutenant.“ The 


key!” 





UR UNION ss 


each claim the privilege of bringing a wife on 
board ©” 

“If they mutiny, I know how to deal with 
them,” said the captain, haughty 

“Take care,” said the lieutenant; “ hitherto 


them. Remember, sir, that you are not captain 
of a man-of-war, but a captain of pirates.” 


| printed in the Gazette 





A DOG EXPRESS. 


Daniel Henshaw, Esq, recently read a very 
interesting paper on “* Statistics and Anecdotes 
Travels" before the New England Histone 
Genealogical Socrety, which has 


arid 
site teen 
He states that before the 





had several times made their annual visit ther 
always accompanied by the same faithtul animal 
The necessity of sending a letter to Boston had 


v, 


| to do for it but to make a stand-up fight. There | passed on deck, hurl death at my command. I | his feet, and presenting a cocked pistol to the | you have ruled them because you were the establishment GO riage Wbts,: yeorld were avin 
| are bright eyes watching in L’Orient for the re- | sweep the seas, levying tribute on all that cross | captain's head, that you are a dead man unless | bravest and most competent of all of us.” Gon dat ont mae ok ae im of ire sinit 
turn of that gay craft; but she will never more | my path. The elegancies by which you are | you instantly give me the key!” “And perhaps because I titted out the vessel, mae each eacesion: tla followiie ee ig oe te 
gladden the waters of La Belle France. My | surrounded are trophies of my fortune and my | “The key! What key, villain! scoundrel?” | amigo.” | and extraordinary mode was adopted with entire 
| men fought like devils, and every shot told, and | valor. But one thing was wanting. I lived in | The key of the transom locker.” “ It is true you furnished gold, but they claim | success; A family living over nity miles trom 
down she went at last to Davy Jones's locker. | lonely isolation, for my heart was far away in the |“ Pirates !” cried the captain. “ And that in- | that the blood they have shed, and the money a eeg ies thse hi matinee bn + : fe W years 
There’s a frigate on the lookout for her and me, | land I had left forever.” they have earned, reduces you to an equality with = onte dog, Rover, 


breathless interest to his narrative, ‘you are—” 
“A rover—or to use a plainer and more em- 


“You can guess my meaning?” added the 
rover. 


| “Help, help !” shouted the captain. 
“You waste your breath,” said the lieutenant. 


“I know my position perfectly well,” answered 
Sebastian, haughtily. “I have fairly won the 


| way of transmitting it but by 


now become urgent in the extreme, and indispen 
sably necessary; vet 


there seemed no possible 


a r : Je *e F precuring some 
| phatic word—a pirate.” Still Inez was silent. “ Your deck is crowded with armed men. Give | ¢ommand, and while the life-blood flows in my | one to yo on express, which at that time was 
| “And why did you adopt so dangerous a “ Senora,” said the pirate, “fortune in send- | me the key to your treasure chest.” veins I shall know how to enforce obedience. _— to impossible. While they were deeply 

; ; aN 1 ant : “ . verplexed ia contriving wavs ‘ . some 
| calling ?” ing you on board my vessel was kinder than I | No, you scoundrel,” said the captain. You So look out that they have grog enough, and | Petr spac K Ways and means, son 








“ Because it feeds the fierce fever of my blood ; 
because I love its dangers and its glories. I, 
who have been lashed hy the orders of the 
queen’s officers on shore, have had my revenge 
at sea. My sword has drank deep of the blood 
of the vaporing tools of tyranny, and more than 
once in my brief career, I have had the pleasure 
of treading the embroidered ensign under foot 
on the very deck over which it had blazoned its 
proud splendors.” 

** But you encounter fearful risks.” 

“It needs no prophet, girl, to tell me that. 
Every man’s hand is against me.” 

“ And if taken, brother, you will be hanged.” 

“ Ay, iftaken : it is well you qualified your re- 
mark. But I never shall be taken. The blue 
wave that bears me on to triumph shall be my 
sepulchre in defeat. I will fight the bark to the 
last, but when courage proves of no avail, it is 
but a pistol snapped in the magazine and the 
triumph of my foes is foiled. But your night- 
ingale voice, Juanita, must not imitate the ra- 
ven’s croak, Fortune thus far has favored me. 
I am feared and obeyed by as brave a crew as 
ever trod a deck. I am surrounded by every 
luxury, and now, to crown my triumph, the love- 
liest girl of Spain—her I adore madly—is in my 
power.” 

“T, too, have learned to love her,” said 
Juanita, gravely. 

“Yes, after having imposed on her, after hav- 
ing won her contidence that you might help me 
plunder her father and despoil her of her inher- 
itance, this sentiment comes in very preitily and 
gracefully.” 

“Ttis because we have robbed her, because 
she is now a poor orphan, without a friend in the 
world, that I pity her.” 

The pirate swore a deep oath. “ You are not 
overburdened with sisterly affection, I see,’’ he 
said. ‘“ Why, girl, I have no intention of harm- 
ing a hair of her head. Do you think I mean 
to give her to the sharks? By no means, And 
am not I a fitting mate for beauty? Am I 
hideous, deformed; a coward, that I should be 
debarred from mating beauty? Or is she too 
dainty a damsel to be a rover’s bride ?” 

“If [ were sure you would marry her.” 

“Marry her, why not? For what else do I 
keep a chaplain on board but to do such jobs ? 
A jolly fellow is Padre Antonio, I assure you. 
He can stow away more Santa Cruz than any 
man among us, and if you could see him squint- 
ing along a gun, it would do your heart good. 
And he chants like an angel, or rather like an 
angel in a quinsy, for his throat is a little cracked 
and hoarse. Now let us hear no more of your 
scruples, for here my will is law.” 

“Thave always obeyed you blindly,” said the 
girl. “ And you know Lam in your power now.” 

“You are coming to your senses,” said the 
pirate captain. ‘ And since you are willing to 
obey, remember that you are under orders to re- 
main here, while I go and pay my respects to my 
fair guest.” 

Juanita interpesed no further objection, and 
Sebastian entered the aftercabin. So noiselessly 
did his feet fall on the carpet, that Inez, who sat 
leaning her head upon her hand, absorbed in 
thought, was not immediately aware of his 
presence. Casually turning her head, she in- 
stantly recognized him, and faltered forth, 
involuntarily : 

“You here?” 

“‘T have the honor, madam,” said Sebastian, 
bowing low, “ to welcome you to the hospitalities 
of La Vencedora, whose captain is your humble 
servant, and who is inexpressibly delighted to 
atford you the shelter of his flag.” 

* Sebastian here, and captain of this vessel ?” 
muttered Inez, half to herself. “I must be 
dreaming, this cannot be real.” 

“‘T have the honor to assure you, senora, that 
your senses do not deceive you. ‘This is a sub- 
stantial bark, as was proved by her weathering 
the late gale without losing a spar or a bolt of 
canvass, and | myself am a creature of flesh and 








| hoped.” 


“T cannot see,” said Inez, coldly, “what my 
presence has to do with your happiness.” 

The face of the rover flushed, but the expres- 
sion his indignation prompted died on his lips. 

“You would force me to speak out,”” he said, 
atlength. “You would hear again from my 
lips the avowal you once, under different cireum- 
stances, refused to listen to. 
sion is one I am proud to make. To be the slave 
of beauty is the boast of the bravest. I love 
you, Inez; I love you in spite of your coolness 
and disdain ; and here, in our changed relations, 
you must listen to me.” 

“Truly said,’ answered Inez, with spirit. 
“ The rich man’s daughter in her father’s house 
could make you respect her; the poor orphan in 
the power of an outlaw must submit to be in- 
sulted by one who has none of the instincts of a 
gentleman.” 

This taunt, injudicious as it was, struck home. 
The pirate sprang to his feet. 

“ You shall pay me for this scorn,”’ he said. 
“I swore that you should be mine, and mine you 
shall be ere another sun rises on the ocean.” 

“ You dare not wrong me!” 

“Dare not?” 

“No, for there isa Heaven above us, the pro- 
tector of the orphan.” 

“Where were its thunders, then,” asked the 
rover, “when the peaceful merchantman was 
riddled by my guns? Where were they when 
the royal flag of Castile and Arragon was tram- 
pled under my foot on the deck red with the 
blood of its defenders ?” 

“The vengeance of Heaven is sometimes slow, 
but always sure,” said Inez. 

“T defy it,” said the rover. “ And in this, as 
in my other enterprises, my fortune will not fail 
me. Mark my words—the priest is ready—and 
the bride must be.”’ 

“May death be my portion ere I accept your 
polluted hand !”’ said the hopeless maiden. 

“Vain hope!” said the rover. “ That pretty 
hand must wear the golden ring I shall place 
upon its taper finger ; and thus—thus I claim my 
bride—” 

He seized her hand to raise it to his bearded 
lips, but with a shudder the poor girl, whose 
nerves had been over-taxed, sank back uncon- 
scious in her seat. 

“ Curses on the timorous fool !”’ said the rover, 
fiercely. Then softening as he gazed on her he 
added, “She is as white and deathlike as a 
funeral statue. She must have help, and wo- 
man’s belp, too.” 

Striding from the cabin, he shook Juanita 
roughly by the shoulder. 

“Go in there,” he said, “and revive that faded 
flower. Tell her, when she comes to her senses, 
to be ready for the bridal. Counsel her to sub- 
mit to her inevitable fate.” 

Taking a telescope from the brackets in which 
it lay, he ascended to the deck to see what was 
going on on board the brigantine. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE FATE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 

Gasvar Bon1ro, the lieutenant of the pirate 
bark, on leaving the captain and his sister, had 
summoned a boat’s crew, and after giving them 
instructions, and secing that their pistols and 
knives were concealed, ordered them into the 
boat, and directed them to pull for the Volador. 
In a few minutes they were alongside, and leay- 
ing two men in the boat, the lieutenant of the 
rover climbed on deck, followed by ten men. 

Captain Ramirez received his visitor courte- 
ously, and invited him into the cabin, where they 
seated themselves at the table. The captain had 
already set out wine and cigars, which he now 
offered his guest, with the frank hospitality of a 
seaman. 

“ Bad luck hasn’t deprived you of everything,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘ A man can afford to keep 


Well, the confes- | 


| shall not have any help of mine to rob my 
owners.” Ae 
[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

Suddenly snatching up the decanter of wine 
he hurled it with all his strength at the pirate’s 


the lieutenant saved him, and the crystal vessel 
was dashed into a thousand fragments. 

With a scornful laugh the pirate struck the 
brave captain a heavy blow with the barrel of his 
pistol which laid him senseless on the floor. He 
then proceeded to search his pockets, and taking 
out a bunch ot keys, succeeded, after one or two 
trials, in opening the locker, from which he took 
aheavy bag of geld. Securing this about his 
person, he produced a piece of rope, and binding 
the captain’s arms fastened him down to a ring- 
bolt. He then went on deck to see how his or- 
ders had been execated during his absence in the 
cabin. 

Lying here and there were the crew of the 
brigantine, all of them bound and_ helpless. 
They had not been overpowered without a strug- 
gle, for the faces of some were bruised and 
bleeding, and one or two of the pirates had 
bloedy handkerchiefs bound about their brows, 
and their faces were more or less swollen. One 
poor sailor lay near the main hatchway, gasping 
convulsively, while the blood oozed from a deep 
wound in his side. _ 

The lieutenant eyed the scene with grim com- 
posure, and then beckoned a swarthy ruffian to 
his side. 

“ How was it, Garcia ?” he asked. 

“Some of ’em s! wed fight,” said the pirate. 
“And one or two of our fellows got hurt, as you 
see. That fool yonder was obstinate, and I gave 
him my knife. He’ll kick the bucket a little 
before the rest.” 

“ And you went below, as I directed ?” 

“ Ay, ay, we've been to work there with axes 
and crowbars. They might have saved them- 
selves the trouble of stopping the leak. She's 
settling now.” 

“ Away, then, bullies!” cried the lieutenant. 

And summoning the crew, they once more 
manned the boat, and pulled off for the rover. 

“Have you gv ““e money?” whispered Se- 
bastian, as his lieutenant came over the side. 

“ All right, sir.” 

“ And none of the men saw it?” 

“ Not a soul, sir.” 

“Away with you, then. 
place in the chest. 
over.” 

The lee side of La Vencedora was now 
crowded with ruftian faces peering over the bul- 
warks and gazing in the same direction as their 
leader, who sat aft, resting his telescope upon 
the rail, and looking intently at the doomed 
brigantine. 

It was evident that she was settling fast. 
Moving uneasily on the waves she rolled and 
floundered, now at every descent plunging deeper 
and rising again with increasing eftort. With 
his glass the pirate captain could discern the 
anxiety depicted on the faces of the men on deck. 
Indeed the lens brought them so near that it 
seemed strange that he could not hear the pray- 
ers or imprecations their lips were evidently 
shaping. 

And now the brigantine sank lower at every 
weltering plunge. 
doomed wretches fastened to her deck, and with a 
sort of shudder through her timbers, she went 
down head first, never to rise again. The sea 
boiled and surged over the doomed vessel, and 
then subsided into its regular monotonous roll ; 
a few air-bells breaking on the surface alone 
telling the fate of the luckless brigantine. 

“ That was well done,” said the captain, shut- 
ting up his glass, and turning to his lieutenant, 
Bonito, who had joined him. 
may make sail on the bark.” 

The orders were given, the yards squared 
away, and once more the bark was ploughing the 
blue deep under easy sail. 


Put it in the old 
I shall lie to here till all is 


“And now you 


head ; but a dexterous movement on the part of | 





then be ready to attend me with the priest when 
I shall summon you.” 

Bonito hastened to execute the orders he had 
received, but he was troubled with forebodings of 
serious evil. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XII. 
A DESPERATE DEED. 


Juanrva had left Inez in the cabin which the 
pirate captain had not ventured to enter since his 
interview with her, a prey to emotions which 
would have unsettled a weaker mind. But it is 
often the case that in the extremity of suffering 
we find a strength and power of endurance that 
are wanting to minor afHictions. A trial more 
severe than any to which she had been subjected, 
found Inez more resolute and more unyielding. 
It wrung no weak tears from her eyes ; it filled 
her heart with no coward terrors. It brought 
her the stern resolve to command her fate. 
Come what might, she never would be the bride 
of the detested outlaw. Rather perish by her 
own hand, rather commit her body to the waves, 
and her soul to the mercy of Heaven. When all 
hope was gone, the cabin window afforded an 
escape from dishonor, though it was by the gate- 
way of death, It was in this determined spirit, 
therefore, that she passively awaited whatever 
might befall her. 

To a tap at the door she made no response, 
but seated herself quietly on the transom sofa, 
ready to put her project into execution, if the 
opening door admitted the form of the man she 
hated and feared the most. 

The door opened, after a pause, and closed 
gently behind a youth, graceful and timid as a 
girl. His features, though dark, were exquis- 
itely beautiful, and his hands and feet small to a 
fault. He was clad in a blue jacket and loose 
trowsers, with a black leather belt buckled tight 
about the waist and sustaining a poignard with a 
jewelled hilt. He approached Inez, who gave no 
sign of welcome, and stood scanning her features 
with eager curiosity. Inez returned the youth’s 
pe so steadily and sternly that the color 
hn. tated to his cheek, and suffused his forehead, 
and his bright eyes drooped their long lashes. 

“Well, sir,” said Inez, “will you have the 


, kindness to inform me why you have intruded on 


my privacy ¢” 

“ Pardon me, senora,” said the youth, “but it 
was boyish curiosity that brought me. They 
say you are to wed our captain to-night, and I 


wanted to see whether—whether you were worthy 


of him.” 

“Well, sir?” said Inez. 

“Tam satisfied,” said the boy; but though he 
held his slender fingers before his eyes, the tears 
forced their way between them, and his breast 
heaved with convulsive sobs. There was some- 
thing so feminine in this 





= 


| emotion, that doubts were awakened in Inez’s 


mind as to the sex of her visitor. 
“Whoare you?” she asked, in a kinder tone, 


, as the boy turned his head to wipe away his 


A wild ery rose from the | 


| up, but here the fiends make their home. 


| 


tears. 

“ They call me Diego,” he said. “But O, 
when he loved me, he called me his own 
Zamina.”” 

“ Then you are a woman!” cried Inez. 

“Yes, lam a woman,” said the girl, looking 
around her anxiously, “But O, what a place 
for a woman to live in! They were wild as the 
winds in the gipsey camp where I was brought 
Why 
did you come among us ¢” 

“Twas deceived,” said Inez. 

“ And why do you seek to deprive me of his 
heart‘ I thought he had forgotten you; but he 
loves you madly. If he knew I was here he 
would kill me.” 

“You mistake me, poor girl. I hate the ruf- 
fian leader of this band of devils.” 

“ He is brave, lady,” said Zamina, “ and once 
he was kind and true. Do not speak ill of 


one said, perhaps more in jest than in carnest 
send Rover.”” Now Rover had proved himself 
on many occasions intelligent and futhful be- 
yond others of his race, and the idea took at 
once. It was decided at any rate to ty the ex- 
periment of sending Rover “as a bearer of de- 
spatches, provided he could be induced to under. 
take so arduous and hazardous a mission 

The letter was accordingly prepared, and while 
they were fastening it around bis neck, the old 
dog would roll up his eyes in deep thought, as af 
pondering on the magnitude and responsibility 
of his charge, while he seemed to say—" Tun 


un- 


| derstand the business pertectly, but dislike the 





outburst of | 


undertaking, and must beg to be excused.” And 
when the crisis came, he did beg and plead most 
piteously. But, after pointing to the east, the 
command was peremptory—* yo!" and away he 
went in good earnest, not on the old circuitous 
travelled road, but on a bee line, across lots, de- 
termined to make short work of it, and probably 
not stopping for rest or refreshment till he reached 
his place of destination, which was a little betore 
daylight the next morning. There were two 
houses in Boston, not far apart, where the old 
dog felt equally at home. He gave notice at the 
first by howling and scratching at the door; but 
the family, not understanding the purport of so 
unseasonabte a call, refused to respond, and he 
soon repaired to the other, where the surprise and 
astonishment at seeing the old dog with his mes- 
sage was indescribable. He was welcomed and 
greeted with as much joy and gladness as if he 
had been an old, intimate friend, just returned 
from a long and dangerous sea vovage. He was 
indeed an old friend, the representative of long 
absent friends, at a distance, and bringing glad 
tidings from afar. The fame of this achievement 
soon spread among the friends and through the 
neighborhood, and Rover became the don of the 
day. This is believed two be the only instance 
where a quadruped has. ever acted as bearer of 
despatches> or post for carrying letters alone 
and so great a distance. 

—_—— + wee > —- 
MARRIAGES AMONG THE DRUSES. 
The Druses are a powerful tribe inhabiting a 

portion of the mountainous range of Lebanon, or 
uibanus, in Syria. ‘They are neither Mahomed- 
ans nor Christians, but have a peculiar creed of 
their own, made up from some of the tenets and 
doctrines of the two faiths. 

Their women are generally very beautiful, be- 
ing fuirer than the other inhabitants of Lebanon, 
and they are distinguished by the most lovely 
dark blue eyes, long, raven tresses, and teeth of 
pearly whiteness. The men generally marry at 
trom sixteen to eighteen years of age; they take 
but one wife, and always choose partners trom 
their own tribe. The bride is penerally from 
thirteen to fourteen years old. ‘Lhree days before 
the wedding, the bridegroom, accompanied by 
his male friends, goes to the house of his imtend. 
ed, and demands her in a formal manner from 
the hands of her father, who formatly gives his 
consent. Then they agree upon the amount of 
dowry which the husband shall settle on his wife. 
The bride is led forth a moment, closely veiled, 
accompanied by her mother, who vouches for the 
purity and honor of her daughter. ‘The bride 
then presents her husband with the khanjar, or 
dagger, which serves at the same time to show 
the protection she expects to receive from him, 
or as aninstrument of punishment, should the 
declaration of her mother be false, or should she 
subsequently break her marriage vows. 

The bride, attended by the women, spends the 
day gaily in the bath; while the bridegroom and 
his friends amuse themselves with horsemanship, 
or in drinking cottee and smoking chibouk at the 
house of the bride’s father. ‘This continues tor 
two days; on the third the bride is conducted, 
with considerable ceremony, to the house of the 
bridegroom, closely covered with a red gold 
spangled veil, which, in the nuptial chamber, he 
removes, and presents her with a tantoor. ‘This 
he places upon her head, where it remains both 
night and day, while life remains. 

The Druse possesses absolute power to divorce 
his wife, first paying the stipulated dowry. 








| Nevertheless divorces are exceedingly rare, and 


| intidelity—which is extremely uncommon—-she 


they seldom take place at all, except tor very 
serious causes. If a woman is guilty of conju il 





always pays the penalty with her life. “The hius- 


| hand sends his wite back to her father’s house, 


and with her the khanjar which he had received 
on bis marriage, but without the sheath. This 
notifies her disgrace does not attach itelf te her 
husband, but to the relatives of the wife, and can 
only be washed out with her blood. ‘The tather 
sits in solemn judgment over the wife, at her 
hasband’s house, and if the evidence is sufficient, 
her doom is pronounced. A father’s love is of 
no avail, a mother’s shrieks cannot stay the hand 
that strikes, nor a sister’s tears mitipate the pun- 
ishment. The executioner, generally the eidest 
brother, severe her head from her body, and the 
tantoor, with a lock of her hair steeped in blood, 


: up his spirits when he has such liquor as this to ‘ signe. ‘ _ him.” sent to her husband, testifies that the deed has 
blood, and not the airy ler of a ph fall back upon. Here’s your health, and a After executing his orders, the lieutenant again “ You defend him ; yet he has wronged you.” been ace omplished.—Notes and Querus. 
ship.” enntnath ; rejoined his chief. ; : a +oce-+ 
prosperous and speedy termination to your . agape ag ‘ “T followed him of my own free will. I was 
2 presse’ ands e ; ” ‘ . y erve ; “4 . EXPORTATION OF BIRDS. 
Inez pressed her hands to her eyes, and when troubles ! Bonito,” said he, “you will serve out a betrothed to him when he was achild. But now RDS 


she again removed them, stared wildly at the eap- 
tain, who had now taken his seat and, with folded 
arms, awaited the result of her scrutiny. He 
smiled, but the smile was not a pleasant one, 
though his lips were beautifully formed. 
sinister and ominous. 

“T thought,” she said, “I thought you were 
in Spain.” ‘ 


It was 





“ Leading a roving, idle lite among the gip- | 


seys! ©, no, I tiredof that. [had once before 

been a sailor, and the romance of the sea so 

haunted me that I was not happy until I was 
, 


afloat again.’ 
* And you command this vessel ?”’ 


“Thank ye! thank ye!” said the captain. 
“Fill up again! Here's the health of your cap- 
tain, and good luck to La Vencedora! Ah, I 
shall miss the bright eyes of the Senora Inez. 
They reminded me of a diamond pair I left at 
home in Cadiz.” 

“ Your lady’s ?” 

“No, my lady looks through spectacles now, 
poor old girl! I was thinking of my daughter, 
Pedrilla.” 

“We'll drink the Senorita Pedrilla, if you 
please.” 

“ With all my heart.” 


“ Bumpers,” said the lieutenant.“ The bright 


double ration of grog. I want the men to feel in 
the best of humor to-night. Is the Padre 
sober (”” 
“ Comparatively.” 
“Tam glad of that. 
night. 


I need his services to- 
And yours, too.” 

“ Anything I can do, captain.” 

“Well, you can play the part of a grooms- 
man, I suppose ?”’ 

“ A groomsman !” 

“Yes, sir. I forgot to mention that this is 
my wedding-day.” 

“Your wedding-day ?” 

“ Precisely.” 


he will forget me utterly.” 
“ Not for me,” said Inez, “for I will never 
wed him.” 

“ Death alone can save you,” said the girl. 
“Then welcome death !"’ was the stern reply. 
|TO BE CONTINUED.} 

{Back numbers of The Flag of ovr Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 


«22 6 ——_—_. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

He was the youngest of three brothers; and 
he had many cousins—tive in one family—who 
stood nearer to their uncle's throne than himeselt 





A large and interesting collection of pheasants 
thrushes, and lurks, sent out from the Australian 
Association in London, by the Great Britain 
steamer, has arrived safely at Melbourne. These 
feathered emigrants were inter specially for 
the Botanic Gardens, in that city, and have been 
placed in the eviary, under the charge of Dr 
Mueller. Of this collection, eleven pleasant, 
out of twenty-four (seven cocks and fuur lens) 
thirty-seven thrushes, and forty eqcht larks «ur 
vived the accidents and ailments of the voynyge 
The pheasants occasioned no littl: treutle and 
anxiety, and it was found that, unless great care 
he taken, they die off rapidly when co d ! 
cages and exposed to the discomforts ‘ 
\ The thrushes proved themselves 
more hardy sailors, giving no trot 


























sea vovage 











“y Gud T had \ ' The eldest of his brothers died in infaney; but hibiting no symptoms of illness of i | 
es. ns More: nad too long o veyed; on — eves of the Senorita Pedrilla! Though I shall “What do you mean, captain?” till he was twenty-three he had an elder brother ; [he larks were more delicate and di f | 
the blue wave my will is law. Here it is death never see them,” he added. “That in the lady you brought me from the and his early-planted ambition was altogether of management, and two of them were i | 


to dispute a 


“Can it be possible that so much power is | 


“Why not? Thenexttime we meet in Cadiz 


I'll take you home with me. Do you know, 


brigantine, I was fortunate enough to meet with 





an old flame, the daughter of one Signor Alvarez, 


a personal character. He was not in the first 
rank ot the Bonapartes by birth ; he is unlike 


throngh the 
; and the transition from the tropics 


vetting their heads wires of their 








7 1 9” 3 them in the whole cast of his character and qual o r southern latitudes was the cause of 

vested in # merchant captain?” shipmate, that I’m about tired of the sea? Iwas | of Cadiz. She rejected my suiton shore—on blue ity of his genius, and he evidently uses his osten- of disease by which all were more or leas affected 
“No, the merchant captain is rather in the — thinking that if I made a good voyage this time | water the advantage was on my side.” sible relationship to the first emperor asa mere (in the approach of the ab | to land the 

power of hie crew, at least the courts seem to rule I would retire. It will hardly turn out so, I’m “ And vou are actually going to marry her ?” charm over the imayination of tis more noisy tion of larks an2 thrushes became jovonsle ox 
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I scoff at all laws save 
those that the brave and free frame and acknowl- 


stooped to deceive you. a sentiment— May this voyage be your last” —tmcea tb 
“Amen!"’ said the ansuspecting 


* Hark, what noise was that on deck? 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“HIGHLAND MARY.” 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


‘Twas in the summer's golden prime, when thistle-down 
was sailing 

O’er every plain, and there was heard no sound of woe or 
wailing; | 

When all was calm as zephyr’s note on peaceful evening | 
breeze, 

That sigh a gentle requiem through autumn’s gorgeous 
trees. 

That I was roaming o'er the glens, and by the purling 
streams 

That pour down Scotia's mountains wild, where misty 
memory teems; 

“Twas there, in haunts that put to shame the fabled 
bowers of fairy, 

That first I met with her I love—my own, my Highland 
Mary: 


My own, my Highland Mary. 


No gems barbaric of the East bedecked her marble brow. 

No tinge of shame was on her cheeks’ impassioned tint of 
glow; 

But ail so calm and softly sweet as sighing songs of spring, 

She seemed like to the guardian souls that heavenly 
visions bring. 

Iler step was light as those who court a haughty mon- 
arch’s grace, 

But no licentious stain was on her pure and sinless face ; 

Her form was lithe as those who come from realms of 
azure airy, 

O, I shall never see thy peer, my own, my Highland Mary : 

My own, my Highland Mary. 





Her skin was white as driven snow, or daisy’s gentle bud, 
That blooms so calmly where the stream pours forth its 
surging flood ; ‘ 
Her eyes, that beamed with angel’s love, were emblems, 
not of time, 
But of the happy crystal spheres and fairy-nurtured vine ; 
Her raven tresses hung around her snowy, virgin form, 
And one small foot escaping forth, as does the king of 
morn, 
When struggling through the misty clouds, dispersing 
night so starry, 
But comes not half so beautiful, as my own, my Highland 
Mary: 
My own, my Highland Mary. 


She plighted there her love to me by Scotia's warbling 
brook, 

Within a fern-clad glen more sweet than Ida's sweetest 
nook ; 

She dreamt that we should live for aye afar from moan or 


sigh, 
The vision of her future hopes gleamed in her sparkling 
eye; 
She placed her fair and lily hand confidingly in mine, 
And 1, O Highland Mary! forevermore was thine ; 
Forgot was solitude and care, that surged so dark and 


dreary, 
Before the beauteous visions of my own, my Highland 
Mary: 
My own, my Highland Mary. 
. * * 7 * * 


Within a sweet and gentle glen stands Scotia’s greenest 
mound, 

And Scotia's brightest jewel lies beneath the turf-clad 
ground; 

She sleeps as calmly and serene when the ebon king of 
storm . 

Ilas clouded heaven’s azure blue with his drear and 
dreadful form, 

As when the smiling breeze of spring sweeps o’er the ver- 
dant plain— 

But O, my dearest Highland Mary, you ‘ll come no more 
again! 

You're gone before to greet me there in realms of azure 
starry : 

I know you ‘ll watch for me to come, my own, my High- 
land Mary : 

My own, my Highland Méry. 
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HEART-STRUGGLES,. 


HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


BY 

“Promise!” 

“T do solemnly.” 

“Forever!” continued 
voice. 

“ Forever!” echoed the weeping maiden by 
the bedside. 

The wasted hands were raised over the heads 
of the kneeling ones, the pale lips of the dying 
woman parted, the tongue tried to utter a bless- 
ing, which was only ended by apainful gasp; the 
large, sunken eyes grew brighter, rounder, then 
all light, all brightness faded from them and they 
were closed in death. 

Now the sobs from the younger girl became 
groans, and her grief and excitement caused her 
to swoon. But the arm of her companion sup- 
ported her; it was her soft hands which laved 
her temples, her tender, low voice, which whis- 
pered consolation, and so gently soothed—yes, 
even while her own heart was bleeding. 

Brave Constance Owen! It was well that the 
dying mother trusted in thy strong love, clear 
judgment, ready wit, and womanly heart, to 
serve her child in this her hour of such bitter 
need. Thou who must now unite the tenderest 
sensibility of a woman with the prompt action 
and cahn aman. But let us explain 


the broken, earnest 





reason of 
this strange scene. 
Constance Owen was early left an orphan ; at 
nine years of age her mother died and she was 
adopted by Mes. Ormond, in whose heart she 
e scarcely second to that estima- 
ble lady’s own daughter, the charming Edith 
Ormond, at that time scercely three years of age, 
and day by day Constance developed such noble 





soon won a pl 


traits of character, open, self-reliant, self-sacri- 
ficing—that she soon won the love of all; but as 
the children advanced in years, the difference in 
their characters, dispositions and appearance be- 
came more and more apparent. Edith was as 
beautiful as a poet's dream, her slight form was 
full of willowy grace, and was set off to advan- 
tare by her lovely face—her large, blue eyes 
beamed forth from a wealth of golden hair which 
fell in curls over cheeks and neck 
Arch smi n- 
stantly hovering around her mouth, and seemed 






pure and 


fair as Parian marble les were o 





to play at hide and seek in the dimples in her 
cheeks, giving an expression so piquant and be- 
witching to her face, that the beholder would 
love the little fairy ere she spoke in her own 
childish or laughed her own 


charming, way, 


h 


musical, innocent laug 





Of course, the « beauty grew up as fair as 
she had 


all a woman's charms, and all a woman's weak- 


the most favored of earth's daughters ; 


nesses ; Vain, capricious, often inconstant, save 


in her love for her adopted sister Constance, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


whom she doted upon with all the warmth of her 
nature, whom she leaned upon as upon a strong 
staff, in whose sympathy she found consolation 
for her fancied girlish woes, of whose advice and 
protection she was always sure. And it really 
seemed as though the doctrine, that directly op- 


posite temperaments afford more continued con- | 


geniality, here in the deep love of these two 
differently organized beings found a wonderful 
proof, for that Constance Owen in soul and body 
was fashioned in a different mould from Edith 
none ever denied. 

Though becomingly neat and tidy in her dress 
while a girl, Constance never delighted in the 
gay ribbons and fanciful aprons and bright col- 
ored gowns which used to charm Edith so much. 
She seemed to consider life, too, a more earnest, 
serious business, with graver, deeper purposes 
inlaid, than ever arrested the attention or wor- 
ried the vain little head of Edith. But then 
Constance was—shall I have the courage to 
write the word which must condemn my heroine 
in the eyes of novel-reading, romantic misses ! 
Yes, she was—ugly. At least the world (who 
assumes itself an excellent judge) called her so ; 
for her eyes, though good sound optics, large and 
well-formed, and were capable too of expressing 
much emotion, were gray, and never did poets 
sing in rapture of those “ melting orbs,” or de- 
clare in questionable doggerel verses their be- 
witching power, nor did any ever beautifully ex- 
press that 

“ Her eyes, in heaven, 

Would through the airy region stream so bright 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night.’’ 

She had besides a fashion of binding up the 
masses of her rich brown hair into a simple knot 
behind, and but seldom was she so coquettish as 
to allow the curls to 


** Play on her neck, and wanton in the wind.” 


But surely, if her skin was not so fair or her 
features as faultless as her beautiful sister’s, she 
was more than compensated for these deticiencies 
by being possessed of a form which sculptors 
would delight to model. As a child, she was 
always remarkable for her matchless figure, but 
when that form was rounded in womanhood, it 
was perfection. Her attitudes were always full 
of unatfected grace, she was tall, yet not too tall, 
comely and well-developed, yet not fat ; her head 
resting upon her shoulders with an easy pliant 
firmness, her waist occupying its natural place 
visibly and delightfully undeformed, and when 
she meved the symmetrical limbs must betray 
their beauty by the modest grace of action. But 
coquetry, envy, vanity, or any childish passions, 
never had the power to separate the strong-feel- 
ing, reasoning Constance from the vain and giddy 
Edith, nor alienate one from the other ; so when 
Edith was seventeen and Constance twenty-three, 
the former looked up to the latter with all the 
tenderness of a sister, with all confidence in her 
advice, all reliance upon her good sense and deep 
love. 

It was about this time that the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Ormond died of that terrible disease con- 
sumption, and her last charge as we have seen 
at the commencement, was to the strong, faithful 
Constance, to protect, cherish and love the de- 
pendent Edith, and the dying woman’s tones 
still sounded in the ears of Constance Owen, 
as she kissed the damp temples of Edith. 

“*¢ Forever!’ Yes, ‘forever,’ dear Edith, will 
I be your good loving sister, forever! for the 
love that dying woman—our mother, Edith— 
bore to the orphan—I do solemnly promise 
forever!” 

And the darkness settled upon the earth, the 
house wherein reposed the dead was silent, as 
dark as was the night without; but deep into 
the watches of that night sat the two figures in 
the chamber of death, and the silence was broken 
by the sobs of the younger as her head lay upon 
the bosom of the elder, who twined the heavy 
curls of Edith around her fingers tightly, pressed 
the head closer to her bosom, but looking out 
into the blackness with her pale tearless face, 
could only murmur : 

“ Forever, yes, forever!” 

Did you keep your promise, Constance Owen ? 
We shall see. 

Two years had passed since the death of Mrs. 
Ormond. Two years—a short cycle indeed, but 
with how many changes is it fraught to all ? How 
many hopes have been consummated, how many 
joys have been dissipated, how many souls have 
been lost?) How much of misery and happiness, 
what fears and trials and bitter sacrifices have 
been experienced by each mortal who reads these 
Two years! A short space indeed, vet 
how much suffering or how much light out of 
the darkness ? 

Edith the beautiful, and Constance the brave 
(it is a fancy of mine, dear reader, to call them 
so), have experienced in their lives in that age— 
two years—many of the feelings which we have 
mentioned above. The small property of the 
deceased had been settled up by an honorable 
trustee, and the two sisters were living with Edith 
Ormond’s guardian at ‘* Bonnynook,” his coun- 
try-seat, a few miles from the bustlingcity. The 
whole-souled Constance had as ever 
been the tender, constant, best of friends to the 


lines ? 


woman 


orphaned Edith, and it seemed now as though 
their trust and friendship were so complete and 
perfect, that it would be impossible to. stir the 
calm surface of their joys and mutual respect 
and love. But before the two vears a trial came 
to the one woman (the greatest of all toa woman), 
where at once the heart, soul, imagination, reason 
and all the feelings of selfishness, pride or pas- 
sion are enlisted and attacked, requiring almost 
the 
and follow in the line of duty which reason seems 
to point out. 
and thus it was. 

Ir is not to be 


ultramundane assistance to resist assault, 


Such atrial overtook Constance, 


wondered at that with the ex- 
treme beauty of Edith Ormond, and the know- 
ledge of her 
shon!d come 
Bat the gay girl paid little heed to their insipid 
flatteries or tedious compliments ; accepted their 


comfortable little there 


Bonnynook 


income, 


many suitors to 


convenient attentions, and did not suffer her lit 


tle heart to beat any faster at the approach of 
any of them. Bat at last there came upon the 
y birth, intellect and riches, 
t 


far the superior of all these men. 


seene one who was, ! 








“ Doctor Paulding, Miss Ormond.” 

The beauty of Bonnynook, and the young, 
accomplished, travelled Paulding had met. But 
his prestige had preceded him, and as the intro- 
duction was witnessed by Constance from her 
curtained alcove, she smiled to see the 





shielding 
roses come and go so fast in the cheeks of her 
pet, as the doctor’s dark eyes bent upon her, and 
his brilliant conversation made her forget some 
of her envious late companions who even now 
would condescend to join the plain Miss Owen. 
O, Tam out of patience with these shallow fools 
of society, who constantly pass I may say rough- 
shod over the mine filled with gold and al! pre- 
cious gems, simply because the surface may be 
rugged, and no soft mosses or gayly-co'ored 
Charles Pauld- 
ing had a noble heart and a mind richly stored 
with all useful knowledge ; large 
soul, and his nature was overflowing with gen- 
erosity. Already was he invested with public 
honors outside of his profession which would 
make many an older man giddy. But his mind 
was too lofty, too engrossed with the great and 
noble things of this life, to stoop to the petty 
passions or vanities of small-minded men. And 
now he would seek for a partner to travel through 
life with him—one who could sympathize with 
his lofty spirit, his philanthropic aims, kindle 
afresh his flagging energies, and make him forget, 
in the pure, satisfying joys of home, his disap- 
pointments in the beating heart of the 
world. 

He was fascinated by Edith’s beauty, and his 
high poetical nature seemed to receive an added 
refinement as he gazed upén her fresh, lovely 
form, heard her merry laughter, or listened to 
her naive conversation ; and his imagination at 
once invested her with all those rare qualitica- 
tions of mind which we but seldom find enshrined 
in a beautiful body. He became a constant 
visitor at Bonnynook, and one evening, a few 
months after his introduction to Edith, the tair 
girl sought her dear sister and faithful friend, 
and in a trembling, happy voice, said: 

“ Dear Constance, I am so happy now.” 

The round fair arms of Constance were folded 
tenderly around the beautiful fragile girl ; she did 
not need to ask Edith “ why ?”’ the beating little 
heart was folded tightly to that most faithful of 
bosoms, and in the trembling twilight with its 
soothing, sacred stillness, Edith whispered, while 
tears of joy were dimming the brightness of her 
glorious eyes: 

“ He loves me! O, Constance, he loves me!” 
And her voice was as low’ and sweet and full 
of thrilling tenderness, as the sound of trembling 
music comes to us mellowed over still 
waters. 

And thus was her confession made, of his 
confession. But for all this mutual love and 
happiness still must interfere the ogre change; 
for alas! there is no constancy in earthly things, 
no life scarcely without the heavy load of mis- 
fortune, no soul but must bear the burden of 
suffering and its allotment of pain! 


flowers strewn around the edges. 


his was a 


great 


the 


‘** But while the glitter charms our gazing exes, 
Its wings are folded, and the meteor dies.”’ 

Soon after the engagewttle of Dr. Paulding to 
Edith Ormond, the latter was suddenly called 
away to the city to visit an aged relative of her 
guardian, and as the old lady was quite ill she 
was detained for several weeks. Dr. Paulding 
was an almost daily visitor even then at Bonny- 
nook, being upon the most intimate terms with 
Sdith’s guardian, and it was at this time that an 
easy acquaintanceship began between himself 
and Constance Owen. 

The doctor engrossed with his fiancé, had but 
small opportunity previously to cultivate the 
retiring Constance, who seemed to prefer, if I 
may so express it, the shady side of society, 
scarcely ever coming out into the strong light and 
glitter and vain display ; and it was only during 
this absence of Edith, that the two had met 
upon a familiar, easy footing, and I will add a 
dangerous footing—for no woman of fine powers, 
capable of appreciating talent, eloquence, real 
goodness of heart, and the lofty spirit of a man 
seeking to rise far above his fellows by force of 
intellect and genius, can view uninterested his 
noble aims and the unusual indigenous goodness 
of his nature, any more than such a man can 
behold a woman possessed of large intellect, a 
heart susceptible to all the finer emotions, a 
mind full of rare poetical thoughts, rich even 
though undeveloped, with an earnest, clear view 
of life and its sacred requirements, and united 
with all these, a strong, brave will, which added 
to well balanced reasoning powers, would suffice 
to make her pursue and defend the right, even 
though it ended in her own wretchedness. No, 
such a man as we have described could not 





associate with such a woman without there arisiag 
and growing a subtle sympathy, perhaps not 
expressed in words, but thrilling in their souls. 
And Dr. Paulding was such a man, and Con- 
such a woman, and the man 





stance Owen wa 
aware of it. 


God help them both. 


became The woman's experience 
was not so ripe. 

And the strong brave woman did not ques- 
tion her heart as she might have done. 
perienced a strange pleasure in these visits of the 


She ex- 


doctor, a fluttering excitement which was deli- 
cious ; the emotions were new to her, she never 
thought of the cause; she had never, strangely 
enough, any girlish flirtations by which she 
could presage the birth of love now, hers had 
been a secluded, quiet life ; she only felt in Charles 
Paulding’s presence a new life, higher impulses, 
and strange peace, and looked for his arrival each 
time with an increased pleasure. How 
Edith’s 


Did a pang smite her heart, or a shadow flit over 


happy 


she would be with him as husband! 


her face when she thought 





hat’ Perhaps! 
Then was the time she should have shook off the 
pleasant dream—and commenced to undeceive 


herself—perhaps she was confident of her own 


strength. Poor mortal! she soon learned how 
weak she was (and indeed we all are) when love 
attacks. 

It was a quiet evermng in July, Dr. Paulding 





had taken tea at Bonnvnook, and Constance had 


strolled down the little walk with him towards 


the yate—he was aboat leavi sunset to 


now a 





lrive up the country w see a patient. His hors 


was already biting the rough old © hitching post 








: 


in front, and throwing up the clouds of dust 
with his fore feet, in his impatience to be moving 
But his owner did not seem to walk any faster 
for these restive signs, but strolled as quietly by 
the side of 
patient or restive horse awaited him 


though no longing 
The doc- 
tor was idly plucking some heliotropes on 
the walk, 


Constance as 





us 


passage down and mingling with 


them some variously colored flowers, asters, box 
and verbenas; when he arrived at the end of 
the walk he took the little bouquet and placed 
it in her hands. 

“You 


who are a priestess in Flora’s beautiful temple.”’ 


“Read the emblems,” he said softly 


She quickly looked over the flowers, and when 
she saw amongst them “ Beauty in Retirement,” 
“ Constancy "and “ Lam not a Summer Friend,” 
she colored, and then laughing lightly answered 

“You flatter with your flowers, Sir Gallant 

“Indeed I do not,” he replied, tenderly glane- 
ing into her great gray eyes, which certainly now 
were brown or black or some other color, but 
they were very soft. 

“My best friends will tell you, doctor, that 
Constance Owen is ugly. You see L have the 
courage to confess it. Come, do not let a wo- 
man beat you in that manly trait, but pray keep 
all your little nothings for Edith’s ear.” 

And there was much earnest reproof mixed 
with her light badinage. 

“Tsay you are beautiful, Constance Owen, I 
feel it. A soul ofsuch purity and grace 
would make a hideous face handsome, 






yours, 
he said, 


2 


felt that 


since the scene in the ganden, and she 


were she 


Edith, 


Paulding hew dear he 


net soon releved by the arrival of 
she might in very weakness disclose to 
was to her. Bat she was 


the 


destined to Pave another worse tial before 
return of DY. Paulding’s betrothed 

It was at the close of a warm day in August, 
and she had stolen to a charming hte summer 
house amongst the trees with a book, expecting 
to enjoy the ushering in of evening while she read 


and thought; her fancies taking their soft col 


oring from the tranquil, soothing scene. The 
birds twittered merrily around, a faint brece 
tanned her cheeks, and as it grew nearer dusk 


and the last sunset beams were gilding the shirul> 
bery, she gave herself ap entire ly to the charming 
solitude, and sat listlessly enjoying the harmony 
ot the beautiful hour and scene. And she really 
made a very pretty picture there, her delicate 
lawn falling back from her exquisite throat, her 
arms in all their roundness and whiteness disclos 
ed, as the wide sleeves fell back from the shoul- 
ders. Her very negligence was grace as she 
toyed idly with the silken stAngs of her straw 
hat which lay upon her lap, and unconsciously 
put up her taper fingers to her shell-dlike cars 
delicate and petite, to push back a few stray curl 
ing rings which would escape from their bondage 


of straight-brushed hair. 


While she sat thus in the growing darkness, 


| she felt with instinctive knowledge (which we all 


impetuously, and his utterance was rapid, his 


eyes flashed, and the rich color mounted to his 
forehead as he spoke what it seemed he could 
hot repress. 

But Constance—her face was a study—the 
color rising then receding, leaving it pale as 
marble, then quickly dyeing her cheeks again 
with a deep crimson, she, usually so strong and 
self-possessed, trembled, the hand which held the 
flowers dropped to her side, and the fingers 
opened slowly and cach flower fluttered to the 
ground. 

“T > mean it, 
Paulding, as though he would dare all now to 
speak. “ ] mean it—you are more beautiful to me 
than Edith—” 

That name broke the spell—that one word 
restored Constance to her reason. Now her eyes 
flashed scorn as she turned upon him. 

“You insult me now, Dr. Paulding.” And 
she strode from him haughtily, leaving him 
Her walk 
was calm and even to the house, but when she 
reached its grateful cover she tlew to her room, 
and as she threw herself upon the lounge in an 
agony of tears, she heard the rattle of the wheels, 
the quick dash of the horse. He was gone. 

Now for the bitter—sweet knowledge which 
his words conveyed—now for the awakening 
from the pleasant trance—now for a rapid, fear- 
ful questioning of her own heart—now for the 
dawning of the truth. She loved him—O, how 
madly, passionately, tenderly —how deeply, truly, 
only. As but such a woman as Constance Owen 
could love, prompted by her heart and guided by 
her reason, she loved him, and she was giving 
herself up to this delicious, dangerous sweetness, 
almost before she felt that she must crush it out. 
She thought of him, noble, passionate, loving, 
(and loving her), she thought of his late con- 
siderate tenderness that she had never properly 
construed before, the light of genius in his eyes, 
the gush of music in his voice, and how she was 
so sure that he could never now be happy (if he 
really did love her), with such negative qualities 
as Edith possessed. There was no vanity in this 
thought, only a perfect, clear realization of the 
new positions. And while in the midst of such 
thoughts which she dragged from their sanctuary 
in this bitter search, she all at once comprehend- 


Constance Owen,” continued 


trembling and pale at the gate-post. 


ed how hopeless was this passion on both sides. 
She recollected her promise to the dying woman, 
and should she now basely appropriate the heart 
which Edith believed to be all her own? No, 
she would die first ! 

And the gray eyes, though humid, were now 
radiant with the holiest light that shines from 
love and bravery; and her heart, laden with her 
late precious though bitter thoughts and tender 
sympathies, beat with resolution in every throb, 
to be faithful and true to that dying mother even 
by the sacrifice of her own happiness. Faugh! 
her happiness—was she not strong and brave 
enough to conquer this love ? 

She went to the window in the calm twilight, 
and stood almost hidden by the creeping vines 
which shaded the framework, looking down upon 
the walk where the flowers she had dropped laid, 
and she looked (with her dark face Tghting up 
with her emotions) as though she belonged to 
some passionate poem which we remember to 
have read long ago. And the man who had 
gone had called up wild dreams to the woman 
which an hour ago she believed were not born. 
And she raised herself from lightly leaning on 
the window as thought chased thought, and stood 
erect, 





motionless, gazing out upon the calm land- 
scape, While a sort of cold splendor seemed to 
settle over her face, and the pain which swept 
over her features as she could see the flowers 
like her hopes scattering in the wind and disap- 
pearing in the darkness was sad to behold. Her 
hands were clasped tightly, she would walk gen- 
tly up and down the room, and then stop look 
ing out upon the young moon which was rising, 
its tender, tranquil light streaming through the 
trees into her chamber. 

She laid her face in that moonlight upon the 


The 


window-sill and covered it with her hands 


soft winds rustied the trees as if they soothingly 


} the « 


, arose up painfully calm 


j 


| 


! 


whispered to her. She heard them in her heart 
Then came the passionate, profuse weeping — 


And 


The strugule was over 


wring freshet of a woman's soul -he 





Duty, honor and reason had tramphed 

Who can ever know the quick, dreadfal agony 
of that battle! Doctor Paulding came to Bonny 
nook as frequently as asual, but Constance scarce 
ly ever saw him now, for with a woman's reads 


tact she framed ir 





nen’ 





soon as possible; 





each day she for 


resolutions involved many, many unpleasans du 


ties and conflicts It was nearly three weeks 


| 





| 


| man happy, who looked for nothing 


kind and even and firm, that he knew it 
' 


} himself! a year 


at times experience), that she was not alone, 


that another being shared her solitude, yet so 
dim was this impression that she did not look 
around or even stir, but a soft voice spoke close 
to her, “* Constance !” 

She felt her heart flutter, and beat loudly in 
its prison, the blood rushed to her brain as though 
she would suffocate. She knew it was Paulding 


when he mentioned her name even before he 


appeared. She arose hastily, her face very pale. 
* Constance !” 
He had never called her so before, and the 
hame seemed very sweet when he spoke it. 
“Dr. Paulding.’ 
“Constance, | have come to you here, that I 
may say what I now must, for the first and last 


time 

© Say nothing Dr. Paulding,” she interrupted, 
quickly, “that you will be ashamed of when 
you marry Edith.” 
ealin- 
ness of her own voice, while her heart was so 
wildly beating and her temples were so painfully 
throbbing. 


And she was almost surprised at the 


“Ts it right that I should marry Edith,” he 
replied, “when I love another woman better ¢ 
When I realize that she has the capacity to min- 
ister to my soul's great wants! I was blind, 
Constance, [ was fascinated by her beauty. But 
©, Tnever knew what it was to love, and appre- 
ciate its high refinements until IL knew you—" 

“Stop, Dr. Paulding, Leannot hear this.’ 

But even as she spoke she felt how weak she 
was, with those eyes tlishing upon her, that voice 
addressing her. 

“No, no! you must hear me, dear Con- 
stance,” and he seized her hand in his and pas- 
sionately continued. “ Consider what is at 
stake—do not discard me from any false sense of 
duty. Itis far better that Edith should learn 
the truth now, than that two lives should be 
forever wasted. 
read in your softening eyes some hope—” 


No, dearest Constance, I can 


It was the last struggle—should the brave 

heart be false to her honor and reason, or yield 
to love’ She almost gasped out the words be- 
tween her sobs, as she tore her hand from his 
yrasp : 
“Charles Paulding—J—do—not—love you.” 
And she fled from the spot to the house, leaving 
Paulding bewildered and miserable amongst the 
shadows. She had conquered her own weakness. 
She was stronger than the man, because selfish- 
hess Was no clement in her nature. 

Dr. Pauldis 


at Bounynook in the winter, and Constance Owen 





x and Edith Ormond were marricd 
was her bridesmaid. Can it be imagined what 
she suffered ¢ Then, notwithstanding the bride's 
entreaties that she should still share their home, 
she left the newly married pair, and made her 
home in a distant country with the wife of the 
rector of the village church, who had Leen one 
of her mother’s friends. 

In ter new sphere, she commenced a new life, 
and her feelings had been so chastened by her 
late trials, her heart 20 purified by its own afflie- 
tions, that she soon learned to tind comfort in 
“The Word of Life.” 
her were calculated to develop all her relyious 


The influences around 


feelings, her doults were resolved, her inclina- 
But she 
could not forget even in ber active charities, her 


tions for good much strengthened. 


untiring exertions to strengthen the weak or 
assist the poor, the love which was only Lorn to 
die, the sweet expericnce turned to bitverness, 
before half its honey waa extracted. But no 
more repinings, ho miere turning back, bO more 
weakness. 

Shue lived 
months, when an olier of marriayg 
' kind, 


man, Who would be calculated to make any wo 


had not at the rector’s over #ix 


was made her 


vo oa substantial farmer, a good young 





gherina 


marnage than a comfortable home, who couid 


forgive a lack of brains for a plethome purs 


(owen refused him ticm!s 


ana 


But Constance 


kindly, and the poor fellow felt when he 





how supenor was to him, and wonder 


his own effroutery in asking her, She told him 


And her ami 





vould never marry. 
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died. It beseeched 
her as she loved her to come to Bonnynook : it 


disease of which her mother 


spoke of her hushand’s absence on important 
basmes., and concluded by begging her to come. 

In another day after that letter was received, 
Constance was at Bonnynook and her beloved 
Faith in her arms. Dr. Paulding was absent 
from home, but his wife had written to him that 
she expected the “best nurse, her dearest sister 
Constance.” When they were first alone there 
followed all those confidences which are so dear 
to friends, bat it was not long before Constance 


saw that there was a want of congeniality dis 
covered in her hushand by Edith; that he was 
most considerate, tender and devoted, she did not 





deny, but stillthere was a method and an evident 
desire to do more and more, lest he was not kind 
and good enough. All this the wife communi- 
cated by her words, although not suspecting her- 
self that she was betraying the secret. And 
Edith was evidently failing, though still surpass- 
ingly beautiful, but her face was thinner, more 
angular, her complexion like wax, while the two 
burning spots were upon her chceks—the hectic 
flush which gives indication of the fatal blooming 
of that fell disease consumption. 

In disposition she had become more petulant 
and complaining, and Constance could only 
imagine how the spirit of Paulding must chafe, 
after surrounding her with every care to find her 
still dissatisfied and more exacting, but since the 
advent of Constance, she had been happier and 
better in every way. At last Edith informed 
her that “the doctor” would be home on the 
morrow. There was no flush of expectation in her 
face, no beaming smile at the thought of their 
meeting ; only Constance trembled if the wife 
was calin. 

The morning passed without the arrival of 
Edith’s husband, the afternoon was growing late. 
The wife was frettal and peevish, not for fear of 
any accident to her husband, but that “ Charles 
knew it excited her so much to be disappointed.” 

Constance was standing in a deep bay win- 
dow at the side of the house, and looking vacant- 
ly down the N—— road, she saw in the distance 
a horse dashing furiously towards the house ; it 
looked like a runaway, the clouds of dust flew 
from the horse’s heels as he plunged forward on 
his mad career, sometimes the thick masses 
almost concealing the body of the vehicle from 
view. It came nearer. Heavens! it was the 
doctor’s carriage—his two-wheeled buggy, in 
which he always made long journeys. And now 
his pale face was seen leaning over the dasher, 
as he tried to grasp a rein which had fallen, the 
horse still making ahead desperately ; he made 
a short tarn for the road which led by the cot- 
taye into the stables, the shafts were run against 
a heavy post which stood at the end of the road, 
and were snapped in two, violently throwing the 
body of the buggy upon the horse’s heels, and its 
inmate out violently upon the ground, upon a 
heap of broken glass and stones, while the furi- 
ous, frightened animal was demolishing the 
vehicle in his mad efforts to escape from it. 

But Constance Owen had witnessed the whole 
accident, and saw the frightful peril of Paulding ; 
for in another instant, perhaps, the wheel would 
come off the buggy, and the animal would dash 
towards the stables, over the stunned body of his 
master, who lay bleeding profusely from the 
head, and insensible, directly in his path. She 
threw open the casement, and regardless of all 
peril flew to the doctor, raised up his body from 
under the very hoofs of the excited horse, and 
carried, rather than dragged him into the house. 
She never felt how much she loved him till then, 
when he laid there bleeding and pale in her arms, 
his form as heavy as if in death. She paid no 
attention to the fainting wife, other than to or- 
der the servants to apply water to her temples 
and wrists, but gave her orders quickly to the 
men to ride for a doctor, and bring her assistance 
fur Paulding. And when that assistance was 
brought, and the doctor at last opened his eyes, 
they rested upon Constance, and with a feeble 
sigh he closed them again, but a smile lingered 
around his mouth, despite his pain. 

The shock of that evening, Edith Paulding 
never recovered from, and from that hour she 
faded rapidly; the insidious disease made fast 
progress, and before her husband’s wounds were 
quite healed, she died, with her last breath 
blessing her husband, almost her last words ad- 
dressed to her dear nurse Constance. Was not 
your promise to the dead fulfilled, Constance 
Owen? Were not your vows and their fulfil- 
ment recorded in the angel’s book? Yes, she 
was the friend above all others, during the life of 
Edith; and when the grave closed over her re- 
mains, she quickly left the scene of so many 
heart-trials, and once more sought the revered 
solitude where she had first found spiritual com- 
fort ; and was received once more by the rector 
and his wife with joy, for they loved her, these 
good people, as if she was their own child. 

She heard now once in awhile from Bonny- 
nook, of Dr. Paulding’s grief tor his wife, of his 
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deep waters, and will seck the shore. Yes, vou 
have met perhaps with a Constance Owen, but 
you never knew the truth. She is a mystery 
almost to herself, for she feels so much and has 
lived so very long. even if she is but an “ old 
maid” of twenty-eight. But while thus digress- 
ing, you want the sequel to this strange, but by 
no means unusual heart-strugyle. 

About two years after the death of Edith Or- 
mond, Constance Owen received a letter address- 
ed to her in a handwriting, with which she was 
not familiar, her hand shook a little too as she 


| scanned it, and tried to guess who it was from ; 


and although she opened all her other letters 
which had just arrived from the post-office betore 
the good rector and his wife, she thought she 
would retire to her room before she read this 


| one; and she left the apartment, the good old 


man’s eyes curiously following her. She trem- 


| b'ingly broke the seal, and read the first letter 


| 

| 

| her in manly terms what he had avowed to her 
' 


leaving for foreign parts, some said, never to | 


return ; then with a sigh which she scarcely un- 
derstood herself, she would go about her regular 
duties more thoughtfully, more sadly. 

But her face was placid and serene. She was 
looked upon, and talked about as an “ old maid,” 
though she was but twenty-eight. The young 
men about the country would take delight in 
talking to her, and being in her company, bat 
they never committed the folly of making love 
to her; there was something very genial and 
kind in her bright smile, but still very, very 
cold. And then she was such a comfort anda 
friend to those who needed either ; and the air of 


subdued happiness which was the habitual ex- | 


pression upon her face, was scarcely ever changed 
now. Reader, have you ever met with a Con- 
stance Owen? A woman whose face is not 
handsome, but with such a reigning expression 
of peace, whom you suppose is very happy, bat 
who bewilders you sometimes in trying to read 
the meaning of a strange smile ; whom you guess 
might have had some great heart-grief and strug- 
gie sometime, but of course, very lomg ago, but 
whom you feel is brave enough to conquer sach 
atrouble? Who certainly seems very happy, 
yes, in her quiet way, happy ; but yet, and vet— 
you get out of your depth mew, amongst the 





she had ever received from Dr. Paulding. It 


was a frank, outspoken letter, and repeated to 
before his marriage. That he had travelled over 
half the earth since he last saw her, and came 
back to make this avowal to her with as much 
truth, as much earnestness as ever; that he could 
not believe that she could be insensible to this 
devotion, and he felt that the woman who had 
imperilled her life to save his, could not view 
him as coldly as a mere friend; and that he 
should soon come to N , to learn if she 
would repeat the same cruel words which she 
addressed to him at Bonnynook ; and that if she 
did, he should forsake the busy walks of life, 
that his pursuits in science, his successes in pub- 
lic life would no longer be dear to him, and he 
would try to forget the sweetest dream of his 

hood. But he implored her once more to 
become his wife, and with her noble sympathies 
to keep alive all that was good in his nature. 

The clouds had lifted, and in another month, 
Dr. Paulding led Constance Owen to the altar. 
And though the bride was not so young as many 
giddy misses, who have accomplished in their 
wedding their sole aim in life, she loved her 
husband with the enthusiasm of a girl, with a 
love which was strengthened by time and puri- 
fied by suffering. And loudly, merrily rang the 
bells of the old vine-covered parsonage of N 
when they were wedded. And let our readers 
be certain that the marriage was happier for the 
woman, that she had not followed the prompt- 
ings of her own selfish inclinations, against the 
strong voice of reason and duty, for when she 
took upon herself the sacred name of “ wife” at 
last, she felt certain that the blessing of the dying 
mother rested upon her, for the fulfilment of her 
vows to her beloved child. 

And not all fiction is this “ fayre love storye,” 
for at this moment the popular governor of a 
certain southern State points to his noble wife, 
and calls her tenderly “ Constance.” 














POSITION IN SLEEP. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right side, 
for then the stomach is very much in the position 
of a bottle turned upside down, and the contents 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of empty- 
ing the stomach of its contents is more like draw- 
ing water from a well. After going to sleep, let 
the body take its own position. If you sleep on 
your back, especially soon after a heavy meal, 
the weight of the digestive organs, and that of 
the food, resting on the great vein of the body, 
near the backbone, compresses it, and arrests the 
flow of blood more or less. If the arrest is_par- 
tial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are unpleas- 
ant dreams. If the meal has been recent or 
hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the vari- 
ous sensations, such as falling over a precipice, 
or the pursuit ofa wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate etfort to get rid of it, 
arouses us; that sends on the stagnation blood, 
and we awake in a fright, or trembling, or pers- 
piration, or feelings of exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation, and the length or strength 
of the effort made to escape the danger. Eating 
a large, or what is called a “ hearty meal,” be- 
fore going to bed, should always be avoided ; it 
is the frequent cause of nightmare, and sometimes 
the cause of sudden death.—London Lancet. 





THE CALENDAR OF FLORA. 


The bursting of the leaves and opening of the 
flowers of the same plant are so constant to their 
times (their appointed times, as we are naturally 
led to call them), that such occurrences might 
be taken as indications of the times of the year. 
It has been proposed in this way to select a series 
of botanical facts which should form a calendar, 
and this has been termed a calendar of Flora. 
Thus, if we consider the time of putting forth 
leaves, the honeysuckle protrudes them in the 
month of January; the gooseberry, currant and 
elder, in the end of February, or beginning of 
March; the willow, elm and lime trees, in April ; 
the oak and ash, which are always the latest 
amongst trees, in the beginning or towards the 
middle of May. In the same manner the flow- 
ering has its regular time ; the mezereon and the 
snow-drop push forth their flowers in February ; 
the primrose in the month of March; the cow- 
slip in April; the great mass of plants in May 
and June ; many in July, August and September ; 
some not till the month of October—as the mead- 
ow saffron; and some not till the approach and 
arrival of winter—as the lauristinus and arbutus. 
— Whewell’s “ Bridgewater Treatise.” 








SIXPENCE A DAY. 


A London paper furnishes the following: 
There is now an old man in an almshouse, in 
Bristol, who states that for sixty years he spent 
sixpence a-day in drink, but was never intox- 
icated. A gentleman who heard this statement 
was somewhat curious to ascertain how much 
this sixpence a-day, put by every year, at five 
per cent. compound interest, would amount to in 
sixty years. Putting down the first year’s sav- 
ing (three hundred and sixty-five sixpences), 
| nine pounds sterling eleven shillings and six- 
| pence, he added the interest, and thus went on, 

year by year, until he found that in the sixtieth 
year the sixpence a-day reached the startling sum 
| of three thousand two hundred and twenty-tive 
| pounds sterling nineteen shillings and ninepence. 

Judge of the eld man’s Surprise when told that 
had he saved his sixpence a-day, and allowed it 
| to accumulate at compeand interest, he might now 

have been worth the above noble sum; so that, 

instead of taking refuge in an almshouse, he 
might have comforted himself with a house of 
his own, and fifty acres of land, and have left 
the legacy among his children and grandchildren 
or used it for the welfare of his fellow-mnen !— 
Bristol paper. 








The wit of some of our modern writers is like 
gas, which lights at a touch, and at a@ touch can 
be extinguished. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ne,” Columbia, Mo —1. James, the English povel- 
ist. is consul at Venice. 2. Mrs. 8. lives at Andover, 
Mass. She is a native of New England. 3. A thousand 
dollars would cover all expenses, and leave a margin for 
contingencies 

AMATEUR.—In making a plantation. the ash-tree may be 
introduced with a very happy effect, not only from the 
elegance of its form, but from the contrast afforded by 
the color of its leaves to the darker green of other trees 

Mas. C. F., New York —The cat's eye, or asteria, is a 
beautiful gem, approaching the nature of the opal. It 
is of a bright color, which seems to be lodged deep in 
the stove, and which shifts as it moves in various diree- 
tions. The gem is larger than a pea, apd is gepverally 
of @ semi-circular form, aud naturally smooth. It is 
found in the East and West Indies, and alsoin Europe. 

M. M.—The placing of ivy leaves on a grave is a Swedish 
custom. 

Hovuskk tere®.—What are called Wilton carpets are made 
now at Kidderminster, England, though their mana- 
facture originated in Wilton. 





| “Souta Exp.”"—Oak and maple wood make very good 


frames for engravings. 

C. €.—A Prussian coal-miner lately asserted that the 
supply of coal could not possibly fail for 3,000 years. 
.L.—The most important quality in a microscope is to 
give the iinsye as distinctly us if an object were seen on 
the table in the ordinary way of looking at ordinary 
things. A too frequent use of the microscope injures 
the eyes 

M. B. R., Cincinnati, Ohio.—The term ‘ cadet” is de- 
rived from the French, and in that language signifies 
merely the younger sou of a family. ‘* Cadette ” means 

younger daughter. 

*Jupex,” Washington, Texas.—The Albinos are only & 
variety of human nature scattered very sparingly over 
diferent countries, specimens of which are found in op- 
posite latitudes, but they bave never constituted a race 
of themselves, or belonged to any particular ccuntry 

“ Crotenet.”"—The Rebeck was a species of violin, men- 
tioved by old writers. It is also mentioned in Milton's 
* L Allegro.” 

* CLeRK.”—Within the present century no leas than one 
hundred and ten earthquakes have been felt in Great 
Britain; some of them single shocks, others groups of 
shocks. Be 

M. D., New York.—We cannot give you Pliny Miles’s 
address. 


* Baookitve.”"—In the English racing-stables, each horse 
has a boy to attend to him, day and night. 

InvVaLip.—The word *enipiric ” is generally applied to a 
quack, an ignorant pretender to medical skill. Lite- 
rally, it means one who makes experiments. 
appropriate siguification is a physician who euters on 
practice without a reguiar professional education, and 
who relies on the success of his own experience. 





THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

June, the month just closing, is deservedly a 
favorite. It has neither the chilliness of May, 
nor the fiery heat of July and August; but it 
comes to us with a tenyperate and gentle breath 
that permits exertion and enhances enjoyment. 
In no month does the glory of the grass and the 
splendor of the foliage appear more triumphant. 
The mowing-land gleams in the early morning, 
knee-deep with its emerald and jewelled blades ; 
the rye-tield rolls its billows like a surging sea ; 
the *pasture-land looks as if its surface were 
spread with the finest Genoa velvet. Every- 
where, the color most grateful to the eye solicits 
admiration. The feathery elm, the old gnarled 
oak, the hackmatack with its delicate tresses, the 
“ quivering aspen,” the rounded apple-trees, the 
tall Lombardy poplars, that look like rows of 
nodding plumes, are “all decked out in their 
freshest and brightest attire. And these verdant 
masses have a gay population of their own— 
robins, thrushes, red-winged blackbirds, the bob- 
olink, not yet dreaming of the rice-ficlds, Balti- 
more orioles, and a kost of their plumes, carol- 
ling from morn till nightfall, flinging their un- 
bought and inimitable music on the liberal air. 
No wonder the artists, those truest lovers of Na- 
ture, fly the city with the opening days of June. 
No wonder the dim, dark studio, pervaded with 
the smell of oil and pigments, becomes distaste- 
ful when the yellow sunshine glows on the 
window-pane, and the breeze from the country 
hills comes charged with a thousand perfumes. 
No wonder the gipsey life of the sketcher be- 
comes irresistibly fascinating. So they go 
forth, like the bees, to gather the sweets that are 
to nourish them in the coming autumn and 
winter. 

As to the origin of the name of this month, 
we had rather associate it with the “ox-eyed 
Juno,” than with Junius Brutus, who drove the 
Tarquins from Rome on the first day of June. 
That day, we may remark en passant, is dedi- 
cated to St. Nicomede, a pupil of St. Peter, who 
was discovered to be a Christian by his paying 
the last honors to Felicula,a martyr. The 5th 
day is dedicated to St. Boniface, a Saxon pres- 
byter, afterwards Archbishop of Mentz, and mur- 
dered by the peasants of East Friesland in 755. 
The 11th is St. Barnabas Day. The festival of 
this saint, who was martyred at Salamis, used 
to be observed with great ceremony, garlands of 
roses and woodroof being worn on the occasion. 
The (5th day is dedicated to St. Vitus, a 
Sicilian martyr under Diocletian, It was for- 
merly a custom to sacrifice fowls on this day, to 
avert the disease called St. Vitus’s dance. The 
17th day is dedicated to St. Alban, the first 
Christian martyr in the island of Britain. 

On the 17th of June, as every one knows, the 
battle of Bunker Hill filled the world with the 
fame of the American patriots. On the 19th of 
June, 1215, the barons of England compelled 
King John to sign the Magna Charta, or Great 
Charter, at Runnymede, a meadow between 
Staines and Windsor. The 21st is the longest 
day inthe year. The 24th is called Midsummer 
Day. It is also St. John’s Day, a festival being 
held in commemoration of the nativity of St. 
John the Baptist, who was beheaded by the strat- 
agem of Herod's wife. 
28th is celebrated as the birthday of Peter Paul 
Rubens, the greatest of Flemish painters, who 
was born at Cologne in 1577. 

The 29th is dedicated to St. Peter, 
Rome is the occasion of a high festival cele- 
brated with all the pomp and magnificence which 
the Roman church displays in the seat of its 
On the 30th of June, 1474, 
Caxton completed the first book printed in Eng- 
land. It was called “ The Game and Play of 
the Chesse.””. During this month, in the year 
1474, Ludovico Ariosto, the author of the “ Or- 
lando Furioso,”” one of the most distinguished 
poets of Rraly, was born at Reazzio. 
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power and strength. 
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So that June is crowded with stirring associa- 
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tions. But we love it as the brightest of the 


summer months. May its brilliant protice, this 
vear, be falfilled by a rich harvest—may the la 


bors of the busbandman be crowned with com- 


} plete success—may the herds that roam its deep 





In the annals of art, the | 


| is for the most part only necessary to seem 0 


pastures be rescued from the disease that deci- 
mates their numbers—and may its every omen 
prove auspicious ! In no land under heaven are 
the skies of June brighter, its productions more 
luxuriant, than in ours; and long may it be ere | 
changes of climate and fortune sadden this gay 
and merry month. 
: -—*2_—<-e¢ 
PRANKS OF AN AUTHOR. 
Alexander Dumas, the 
is as well known on this side of the water as any 





| 
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| 
French novelist, who | 
‘ | 

of our own writers, is constantly laboring to keep | 


his name before the public. He has now bought 


a yacht, which has been named after his most pop- 
ular novel, and has sailed in her on a voyage up | 
the Mediterranean. 
he got up a tremendous piece of theatrical clap- 
trap. « The in- 
habitants of the parts adjoining the harbor were 
awakened this morning by the loud booming of 
yuns, which the numerous echoes repeated round 
about. This was what was teking place—Alex- 
ander Dumas was solemnly taking possession of 
his yacht, and his flag hoisted at the maimmast 
was saluted in military fashion amidst the firing 
of artillery. The vessels in the port, taking part 
in the ceremony, saluted in their turn the tlag of 
the Monte Christo by hoisting their most brilliant 
A th 1 ly 


displayed by the immense cosmopolitan fleet, as 


On the eve of his departure, | 


The Courier de Marseille says : 


streamers. colors i 





it crowded into our old Lacydon, proclaimed to 
the breeze the universal glory of the admired 
novelist. The flag ot Castile floated oy the 
side of Brother Jonathan's star-spangled banner ; 
the Brazilian standard waved fraternally side by 
side with that of Liberia; the pontitical tlag 
smiled upon the British yacht; lastly, the Greek 
cross and the crescent of Islam, gently caressed 
by the same breeze, seemed to invite their neigh- 
bors of Piedmont and Austria to take part in 
this touching aerial concert. Soon, disengaging 
herself from the cloud of smoke seut forth from 
her sides, the Emina—she was as yet called the 
Emma—exhibited to the approaching crowd a 
sort of chapel fitted up on her deck. A priest of 
the Eastern faith, in a wide dress, with a vener- 
able face and beard, proceeded to the ceremony, 
which a seaman never neglects when new fortune 
imposes a new name on his vessel. The yacht 
being re-baptized, was henceforth to be called the 
Monte-Christo. When the ceremony ws over, 
the crew and the ship itself were inspected by 
Alexander Dumas, by his statf of artists and 
writers, and by a few select guests.” A letter 
from Marseilles states that just as M. Dumas 
was leaving Paris for the railway, he called his 
servant and said: ‘“ Take these ten louis, and 
run to Rugyieri’s firework manufactory. Ask 
him for suns, rockets, serpents, and Roman can- 
dles, and bring them to me at the Lyons railway 
station, where I shall wait for you.’’ The ser- 
vant set off accordingly. A friend who happened 
to be present, inquired: “ What do you want 
those fireworks for!” “ Why, to let them off in 
the Desert,” answered Dumas; “ you cannot 
imagine the grand effect produced by the illumi- 
nation of the grand pyramid !” 





DEATH OF A LIVING SKELETON. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Daily 
News says: The Morgue has been unusually 
led, in ¢ q of the exhibition, on 
one of the melancholy pewter couches on which, 
in this peculiar institution, unclaimed dead bodies 
are exposed to the gaze of a wondering public, 
of the corpse of a man, apparently seventy years 
old, so very thin that it is difficult to believe that 
he could have lived. He was found drowned in 
the Seine, near Choisy-le-Roi, and it is the opin- 
ion of the police that his death must have been 
accidental, At all events, the presumption is 
that he cannot have committed suicide from 
poverty, for he was very well dressed, had on 
flannel waistcoats—very necessary, perhaps, to 
keep the little blood in his veins circulaung— 
and wore gold studs in his shirt. His linen was 
marked “C.J. L.”” The supposition is that thy 
individual in question must be the “ living skel- 
eton”’ who fur many years exhibited himself in 
the Champs Elysees, and at the fairs in the 
environs of Paris. 








SurprisinG.—It is stated that in Japan there 
are no rowdies, “ Dead Rabbits,” “ Plug Ug- | 
lies,” and very few loafers; and that in that 
country, when people grow old, venerable, wise 
and esteemed by all good and sensible men, they 
are not called “fogies,” or fossils. Perhaps the 
Japanese ambassadors will carry back a con- 
tempt for their dearth of rowdyism, and attempt 


calm enjoyment of its readers 


| are exempt from the necessity imposed 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
Many of 


with speeches, aces 


our exchanges come to us wited 


tits of political mes 
i “ 


; Campaign songs, funous discussions and t 
usual mass of matter that boils up to the surfacs 
on the eve of a Presidential election. In tt 
midst of this excitement, it is the privilege of a 


literary paper to keep cool and to minister to the 


We are not even 
called upon to say whom we shall vote for, end 


POona par 
tisan sheet of building up and pulling down in 


dividual repatations. All we have to say w= 


| * May the Lest man win!” 


In this country, it is natural and proper that 
every one should take an interest in polides, and 
that every man who has a right to vote, s! d 
use that right 


With these remarks, and asa reply 
to numerous questions from corre spondents we 
publish the mode prescribed for the election of 
President and Vice President—a matter with 
which every American citizen ought to be 
fumailiar 

The legal voters of each State, on the Taesd 
suceveding the first Monday in November, give 
in their ballots for Presidential Electors, which 


ballot must contain a number of names equal to 


ir 





the whole number of Senators and Representa 
tives to which the State is entitled in Congress ; 
but the name of no Senator or Representative, 
or person holding office under the United States, 
can be placed upou sach ballot. When it as 
ascertained what electoral ticket: is chosen in 
each State, the electors meet at the respective 
capitals of their States, and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. ‘They shall name upon 
their ballots the person voted tor as) President, 
and in distinct ballots, the person voted for as 
Vice President; and they shall make correct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, and 
all persons voted for as Vice President, and of 
the number of votes tor each; whieh list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to 
the President ot the United States Senate at 
Washington. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. 





The person having 
the greatest number of votes for President shail 
be the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole nuiuber of electors chosen ; and if 
no person have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest number not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President. But in choos- 
ing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representative from each Sute having 
one vote. A quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a number of members trom. two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary toa choice. And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next fol- 
lowing, then the Vice President shall act’ as 
President, as in the case of death, ete. 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice President shall be the Vice Pres- 
ident, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors chosen, and if no person 
have a majority, then fiom the two Lizhest can- 
didates on the list, the Senate shall choose the 
Vice President. A quoram for the purpose 
shall consist of two thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole num- 
ber shall be necessary to a choice. No person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of Pres- 
ident shall be eligible to that of Vice President 
—ua native-born ciiizen and not less than thirty- 
five yeurs of age. 

The outh of office is in these words: “TI do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will to the best of my ability pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 
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A serious Mattrer.—The adulteration « 
gold coins is being carried to an alarming ex 
tent, and the New York banks are startled to tind 
a considerable quantity of the coins in their own 
vaulis. The ten-dollar picces are now chir tly 
acted upon. About $5 50 of value is taken out 
of the centre by splitting, and the size and weight 
of the original is then made up with platina, 
which being of greater specitic 


f 


gravity than 
gold, deties detection by the old method of the 
scales and nitric acid. Indeed, there is not known 
a ready means of detecting these coins. They 
come in daily to the bank, sometimes fifty or sixty 
dollars in a package of $5000. 
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Torte or tak Hour.—* Pleuro pneumonia” 








to institute a new order of things. 





Lossine’s sew Work.—Benson J. Lossing } 
is about starting on a tour to collect original | 
sketches to illustrate his ‘ Field-Book of the War | 
of 1812,” a work which will appear in about a | 
year from the present time, a8 @ companion to | 
his “ Field-Bouk of the Revolution.” 


720m 


A wortny Deev.—The balance of between | 
three and four hundred dollars on the wrong side 
of the Warren Street Chapel account, for 1859, 
was promptly made up by a benevolent gentle- 
man of this city, who sent the treasurer his 
check for the amount. 

—————-?De@®-e— — | 

Bripoixe tne Aroostook.—The Aroostook 

River is to be bridged at Presque Isle. The cit 
izens of that vicinity have subscribed o®er $3000, 
to be added to the State's appropriation of $3000 
for that purpose. 

ore? 


Do rou ksow 1T?—To be thought wise, it 


; 
and the noisy demagogue is easily translated, by 
the popular voice, into the orator and patriot. 
ee ee meas 
Tne Great Eastern —The New York 
Times says that the Great Eastern was not to 
leave until the 14th, instead of the 9ih inst. 


is the all-absorbing subject of interest and 


thought, among the farmers and people of our 
section. It bas assumed a startling and even a 
magnified character, thereby creating # fecling of 
excitement and does of 


alarm that bot admit 


; calm consideration or healthy action, but is pro- 
ductive of rash acts and ruinous results. 


-_—— _——— + 


Reat Estate.—The New York 
Commerce estimates the cost of new 


Journal of 


buildings 


now being evected, and improvements beng mad 


in that city, at $3,718,000. Wm. BOA 


putting up a building, ata cost of $200,000, to 


lor & 


be fimeted next April, at $50,000 rent per annum 
—_—_—_—— 7 

Tue Barasce Tursina —The of im- 

ports at New York, since January 1, is more thon 


value 


five millions less than for the same period last yeur 
and the total exports exclusive of specie, are seven 
millons more than for the same period in ls5y 
— - =e + 
Vattante Stock —The Manchester 
of li stock 
Hampshire at $11,000,000 ve farmers of that 


Amer 


ican estimates the value ve in New 





State are alarmed at the cattle disease 
———- owes 

Sas Francisco.—A directory canvass of the 

he 


inhabitants of San Francisco, now y fi 





ished, indicates that the population of the cuy us 
fully 100,000 



































THE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER. | 


Mr. John S. 


has lately been winning 


s. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, 
fresh laurels in London, 
where, at the last advices, he was explaining and 
iNustrating his process to imnrense and delighted 
aadiences. Altheugh his process is ne longer a 
secret, vet there seems tobe no dimimatien ig the 
anxiety of 
is earned in this way in an bour | 
than in days spent in studying a printed treatise 
with its Hlnstrations. We believe, mdecd, that 
only an experienced, horse-breaker can tame a 
horse by the Rarey system from reading am ac 
count of it. An amatenr would be apt to be 
daunted by the first furious strngyles of the 
horse, and then, of coarse, the animal, if victeri- 
ous, would be ‘his master ever after. 

Yet the process is perfectly simple. The near 
fore leg of the horse is bent double, and strapped 
securely in that position. This prevents his 
kicking. A longer strap with a ranning noose 
at one end and a loop at the other és then fastened 
to the fetlock joint of the off forefoot, the strap 
is passed throngh the circingle under the belly, 
aud a yood grip taken by the operator with bis 
right hand, us he stands on the left side of the 
horse, with his right shoulder turned to the 
horse’s left shoulder, the bridle being held in his 
left hand. After the horse is walked aboet a 
sufticient length of time on three legs, the opera- 
tor begins to pull on the leng strap until he 
brings the animal on hisknees. A high spirited, 
or vicious horse will sometimes make a long and 
gallant fight of it. He will rear and plunge and 
struggle for, perhaps, half an hour, before he 
yields, At last his 
struggles grow weaker, kneeling, with his muzzle 
to the ground, his flanks and tail quivering, he 
He perceives that his 
gigentic strength is uscless, and then, with a sort 
of sigh, he rolls over on his right side and lies as 
if he were dead. The operator now strokes his 
face and neck, his flanks and legs, and then re- 
moves the straps. But the horse makes no effort 
to rise, he is completely conquered. If he shows 
any symptoms of uneasiness, the magnetizing 
manipulation is repeated, and seems to afford 
him a luxurious pleasure. If he lifts his head, 
a downward motion of the forefinger causes him 
to lay submissively upon the ground again. He 
may now be permitted and encouraged to rise, 
and then he is in a condition to receive any de- 
sired instruction. Ile places the utmost. confi- 
dence in his teacher. He has learned that the 
operator is his master, but as no cruelty bas been 
practised on him, he feels no resentment. If, 
after an interval, he essays again to oppose his 
strength to yours, a few more lessons will subdue 
the last sparks of rebellion. 

The success of the system is based on the 
natural timidity and the extraordinary memory of 
the horse. The high courage exhibited by the 
trained herse is learned from man; in a state of 
nature, the rustle of a leaf, the flash of a wave, 
any extraordinary noise alarms him. It is only 
from his master, man, that he learns to endure 
the thunder of cannon, and to rush on the bayo- 
nets of a hollow square of infantry. 

We are not surprised to hear that Mr. Rarey 
has received the gold medal of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
horse has suffered incalculable tortures and 
wrongs in the old processes of breaking. Before 
Mr. Rarey’s discovery, a common method of 
quelling a fiery and unruly horse was to knock 
him down with a club. Brute foree and fury 
were encountered with brute force and fury. 
There was a reciprocal action and re-action of 
bad temper and brutality. Sometimes fatal 
accidents occurred. In nine cases out of ten the 
spirit of the horse was ruined. On the other 
event, in the failure of club law, the horse be- 
came a four-legged tiend, and passed from hand 
to hand, smashing carriages, knocking grooms 
on the head, and breaking the arms of black- 
smiths. Now, without danger to man, or suffer- 
ing to animal, the horse is promptly taught his 
duty, without the slightest injury to his spirit. 
When Mr. Rarey comes back to us, he will no 
doubt be cordially received ; and we must add 
that magnificent orations have often been decreed 
to men much Jess worthy af honor than this in- 
telligent and plucky American, who has con- 
ferred a great blessing on his fellows in teaching 
them how to subject the noblest animal which 
Providence has bestowed on our necessities and 
pleasures. Hector was surnamed the “ horse- 
tamer,”’ but the Trojan hero could not hold a 
candle to the American horseman. 


to sce him operate personally. 


conrse more 


sweating at every pore. 


trembles in every part. 





-_--— + 
Geyerat La Veca.—lIt is stated that Gen- 
eral La Vega, recently taken prisoner at San 
Luis Potosi by the liberalists, has been shot. It 
will remembered, that he was captured by 
Captain May, at Resaca de la Palma. 
“ Brave La Vega who, all lenely, 
Thy « host of foes beset, 
Yielded up his sabre only 
W hen bis equal there be met.” 


be 





ooo 

Covt's Lasr.—Colt’s new dragoon revolver 
has been undergoing @ severe examination by a 
competent board of officers at Washington, and 
ived strong recommendations. A dra- | 
ofticer avth a Colt and ona colt can do | 
good service against the painted “ Ingines.” 








has rece 
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A Weicome ror THE Resrxs.—The Ports- 
mouth Journal says, if the robins are driven from 
Massachusetts, they wili find a safe heme in New 
Hampshire. Their notes are there received as | 
fell and ample pay for all the food they claim. 


eee enn 


Fast Wowen.—One of the most singular ev- 
idences of the rapidity of Time’s fight is the 
fact that even the fastest of our American women 
never keep up with their ewn aye beyond the | 
twentieth vear-stone. 





jountY ox a Fox.—Among the items paid 
town of Tiverton last vear, was the sam of | 
$2 to Herace Wilcox, for bounty on a fox killed 


The Reywards are net often taken in that vicinity. 


br the 








Sywrarny wirtn Irary—Lady Byron sent 
S200 to the Sicilian committee, a few days before 
ber death, 


as her donation to the Garibaldi fund. 





| observations into proverbs. 


| minister, give it to him in money, 


A WORD ABOUT PROVERBS. 
Every language has its proverbs, grave or gay, 
broad or refined, according t the characteristics 
of the people; even dialects that have never 
been hammered out into dictionaries or pruned 





into grammars preserve in set phrases the results | 


of reflection and experience, 


was ever written, as far as we know, contain ex- 


and condense their | 
The first book that | 


amples of them, and the last nevel lying uncut | 


on our library tables is almost sure to be gar 


is devoted to them altogether. And they have, 


EDITORIAL INKDROPsS. 

Hen. S. D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Jackson, died lately at Treaton, N. J 

At Montreal they are bailding a crystal palace 
for aw exhibition of arts and manufactures 

Mr. Horace H. Day has sold out his interest 
in the India rubber business for $500,000. 

One of the Jupanese the other day paid forty 
dollars for a watch worth five. 

The Protestant Episcopal Methodist church 


| has three million dollars in literary institutions. 
nished with them. A portion of Scripture lore | 


on the other hand, beea instruments of evil, pre- | 


senting, in a specious and convincing form, ar- 
guments most opposed to trath aud morality. 
Still, to give them their duc, we believe that by 
tar the larger portion of them coutain lessons 
of wisdum and good sense, and that the few 
which have been coined in the cause of folly and 
falsehood are decidedly exceptional. It is curi- 
ous Ww observe how greatly the proverbs of a na- 
tion are modified and toned by its prevailiag 
characteristics. Thus, great numbers of the 
Spanish proverbs breathe a kind of luxurious 
laziness — such, for imstance, as “ Lespucs de 
comer ni un sobrescrito leer”’ (After eating, don’t 
read even a superscription), a saying which seeks 
to dissuade our curiosity from reading even the 
address of a letter, should it be presented after 
dinner ; and there are more Spanish saws on this 
one subject than on any other; carefully guard- 
ing the rights and privileges of indolence, they 
fence in the sacredness of the siesta with an array 
of time-honored phrases. A recent writer on 
Spain and its inhabitants calculates that for one 
of these familiar sayings which urges to exertion 
and activity, twenty-two may be found pleading 
the cause of laziness and rest. To us the prov- 
erbs of France are much more familiar, and 
surely from these aloue a good idea of the lan- 
guage and its speakers might be gleaned ; Gashes 
of wit, gleams of humor and guiety, easiuess of 
principle and readiness of speech, characterise a 
large proportion of these. Even in the divisions 
of Great Britain it is not difficult to trace a con- 
nection between the familiar sayings of the 
people and their ordinary standard of morality 
and prevailing tone of thought; a certain hard, 
shrewd worldliness marks Yorkshire and north 
country sayings, and the more objectionable and 
unprincipled proverbs are most in vogue in great 
towns and cities. 





A FUNNY CASE. 

An old house porter, of the name of Bruet, 
appeared the other day before the Paris Tribunal 
of Correctional police to complain of a young 
man named Ruot, for having robbed him. “I 
inherited,” he said, “some years back, from an 
aunt, a large red cotton umbrella, with a black 
handle. One rainy day, eighteen months ago, 
when I was carrying it, 1 met a friend who took 
me intu a public-house to treat me to a glass of 
wine, and there my brella di ed! T 


In the last seven months the three railway 
lines of Cincinnati paid the city $19,000, 

Cars are now running from the Atlantic to 
Cedar Keys, Florida. 


sOTHE FLAG CF OUR UNICGN??+- 


: . . P | 
A New York writer thinks the present the age | 


of supreme rascality. 

Pike's Peak gold-mining is represented to be 
prosperous beyond the expectations of the miners. 

Hon. John Appleton, of Maine, has been con- 
firmed by the Senate as Minister to Russia. 

“Twish”’ is the bosom friend, counsellor and 
dependence of the lazy man. 

Sydney Smith said, “ Country life is best for 
cattle, but I must have society.”” 

Many women are loved without knowing it ; 
many only fancy they are loved. 

Cowper must have been a Freemason, he 
wished “ for a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 

The field of Waterloo where the French were 
beat now produces beets for the French. 

A man in Glasgow lately wied two kinds of 
nooses—got married and hanged himself. 

Doctors and military officers are favorites with 
ladies—both are killing creatures. 

We have seen it asserted that in Great Britain 
every fiftieth person is a drunkard. 

Miss Eliza Logan, the actress, has married 
Mr. Wood, the theatrical manager. 

Madame Keller, of the Keller Troupe, a beau- 
tiful woman, died lately in Cienfuegos. 

Ffteen hundred acres of water-melons have 
been planted in Driftwood, Indiana. 

The corner stone of a Home for the Friendless 
was recently laid in Baltimore. 

San Francisco is now moving for a line of 
steamships across the Pacitic. 

The terrible and destructive cattle disease has 
made its appearance at Morristown, N. J. 

Albert Smith, the celebrated English comic 
writer and lecturer, died lately in London. 

A fashionable Paris milliner lately retired with 
a fortune of 20,000 francs a year. 





VERY TRUE. 

A French writer says: “In a woman’s life, 
everything leads to a new dress ; everything ends 
with a new dress ; every circumstance is marked 
by a new dress; and the dress is always the 
most important point. A girl is going to be 
married—a dress. For a moment her heart is 
tilled with love, thoughts of an entirely new ex- 
istence, and of a long separation from her parents. 
Everything disappears before the all-absorbing 





searched for it everywhere, even beneath the 
blouse of my friend, where it might have got by 
mistake, but, in spite of my inquiries in all direc- 
tions, I could hear nothing of it. At length, on 
the 18th of last month, I met this young man 
swaggering along the Rue St. Honoré with my 
umbrella in his hand.” “ How do you know it 
was yours?” asked the president. “By color, 
the handle, the whalet , the sh 
thing. The umbrella has not its like in the 
world, and I could recognize it a mile off among 
ten thousand.” “ One umbrella very much re- 
sembles another,” said the president, “and con- 
sidering the time that has elapsed since you lost 
yours, it is probable you are mi “ Mis- 
taken about my umbrella? Impossible!” “ The 
young man says that he bought it three months 
ago, and as we have ascertained that he is of 
good character, we are disposed to believe him.” 
Here the old porter broke vut into violent abuse 
of the young man, but the tribunal put an end 
to the scene by dismissing the complaint as 
unfounded. 





ip very- 








Deatu or Great Men.—Various have been 
the ways in which great men have received the 
last enemy. Rabelais met him with a jest, Sir 
Walter Raleigh with a philosophical aphorism, 
and Voltaire with an expression of distrust. 
Mozart saluted him sadly with a requiem, the 
most beautiful of all his compositions. But 
none have met the great adversary more sub- 
limely than Goethe. When told that he was 
about to die, he folded his arms, and said, calmly, 
“ Let the light enter!” 





CuancGe or Fortune.—Some years ago a 
servant girl, who robbed her mistress, a milliner 
in London, was sent to Sydney for a term of 
years. Since the discovery of the Balhurst 
plains, she has written to her former mistress 
that the colony was a good place ; that as she now 
kept her carriage, she recommended her to come 
out and set up shop, and she would be happy to 
extend her patronage to a lady she so much 
esteemed. 





Beer at Sr. Lovis—A German Commer- 


| cial paper at St. Louis gives a list of forty brew- 


eries in that city, all with German names, which 
turn out in a year 122,400 barrels lager, 85,000 
barrels common beer, and 4400 barrels ale. The 
average price of lager is $8, and common beer 
$6 per barrel, and of ale $8 per barrel. 
——______ + ee — 
Warm Praise.—The New York Herald says 
of Louis Napoleon, “Take him all in all, he is 
by far the greatest statesman in Europe, and the 
ablest man who ever wielded the sceptre of 
France, since the days of Charlemagne.” 





oom es 





| English, during the Napoleonic period, 


| 
A Hiyr.—If you have anything to give your 


and it will be 
worth to him at least double its valwe in anything 
else, in three cases out of four. 

_- —-—-+ ——— 
Tree.—The grace which makes every other 
grace amiable, is humility, with which true 

bravery is ever coupled. 
—_———— —_-_<—- 


$3.—The Flag of oxr Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





juestion of the wedding dress. A relation dies. 
The grief of the ladies is violent; but it is soon 
checked, for the mourning hgs to be thought of. 
What are people wearing? What is the most 
fashionable mode of testifying one’s sorrow? It 
is necessary to go to the linen-draper’s, to the 
dress-maker’s, to the milliner’s, and in a little 
while they are so thoroughly occupied, that there 
is quite an end to lamentation, unless, however, 
the dress do not happen to fit, or the bonnet be 
too much or too little off the head. But if the 
dress is made of some new material, if the bon- 
net is becoming, then they experience an invol- 
untary glow; they are triumphant, they are very 
happy.” 





Mr. Boxer’s Estatr.—The country seat of 
the late John G. Boker—prominently known to 
the public by his ownership of the Art Union 
Gallery, and disowning his daughter Mary Ann, 
who married John Dean, his coachman—situated 
ashort distance above Tarrytown, on the Hudson 
River, was sold at auction lately. From Com- 
modore Perry, who formerly resided there, Mr. 
Boker purchased the place. It comprises ninety- 
four acres of land, well wooded and diversified 
with meadows, lawns, gardens, and fishing 
ponds. The bidding was spirited, jumping at 
first several thousand dollars a bid, and gradually 
lessening, till it was knocked down for $91,000. 





Insanity iN Paris.—The French journals 
report that insanity is much on the increase in 
Paris. Three lunatics on a recent day sueces- 
sively applied for admission at the Tuileries, 
seeking an audience of the Emperor Napoleon 
on various pretexts. A considerable number of 
eccentric and insane persons have recently pub- 
licly exhibited their peculiarities in such a man- 
ner as to call for restraint. 

Steet 


Diep or a “ VoLksresrt.” 





—A Germen at 


| New Orleans committed suicide because he could 


notattend a Volksfest which he had been looking 

forward to with great anticipations for a long 

time. He saw his companions decking them- 

selves in their best attire to attend, and could 

not endure the idea of missing the festival. 
—_————— -_——o- + _ -— 

A Queer Ferryman.—A ferryman in Troy, 
recently, while ina somnambulic state, heard the 
call of a passenger, rose from his bed, ferried 
him across the river, and made change for his 
pay. He knew nothing of the transaction when 
he awoke. 





Auwarp Task —Thackeray save he once had 
an idea of collecting all the lies that the English 
told about the French, and the French about the 


shrank from the task. 





Prevro-Pyecuonia is New Jerser.—The 


; 





but he | 


| New Jersey Agricultural Society have appointed | 


a committee to visit other States and obtain all 

information possible regarding the cattle disease. 

cinco Nl tititien 

Wuear Cror — The Richmond Examiner 

represents the wheat crop ef Virginia to be a 
failure, and the tuhacoo crop wo beter. 


wre 








A Prize.—A beawtiful young seal was caught 


| in Plymouth harbor a few days since. 


| thar if he 
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Foreign Mtems. 


The Bank of Fagland kas eeduced the rate of 
interest to 4 per cent. 

The Papal governmeat has received impor- 
tant documents containiny instractons for raising 
the insurrection in the States of the church, 
Abruzzi, and Calabria. 

It was reported that Lamoriciere, finding out 
that his hands were completely tied by the French 
authorities at Rome, the French commander 
will not allow him to attack the Piedmontese or 
assist the king of Naples. 

A Florence better states, that the party of the 
Grand Duke is employed agitating the city. Sedi- 
tious writings were placarded every might. Many 
noble families don’t disyuise the tact of conspir- 
ing to accomplish revolution. 

The Emperor of the French is said to be dis- 
satisticd with Sardinia, and complains that she 
has taken advantage of the period previous to the 
ratification of the treaty, and sold crown lands 
which should revert to France. 

Rossini is said to have been present at a 
musical party in Paris recently, and to have 
warmly praised the singing of an English lady, 
a new candidate for threatrical and operatic re- 
nown. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, and she is 
a pupil of Duprez. Her name is not given, she 
being spoken of only as Madame H. 

George Samard, secretary of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, has addressed a communication to 
the morning papers, refuting certain statements 
of the Greenland cable deputation to Lord Pal- 
merston. Samard shows, that greater facilities 
than is generally believed, exist for the safe estab- 
lishment of a line between Ireland and America. 

Prince Gortschakoff has sent instructions to 
the Russian ministers at the Courts of the Great 
Powers, explaining why the ‘Turkish ambuassa- 
dor is not invited to the Conference on the con- 
dition of the Christians in Turkey. He says 
Turkey is not one of the Five Great Powers, 
and if she were admitted, it would be necessary 
to admit Sardinia and other minor States. 

The Revue Municipale publishes an official 
list of all the entrances into Paris through the 
fortifications. They are of three kinds—portes, 
or gates, meaning open air entrances, situated on 
a high road, passages, those entrances which are 
situated ona railway line, or canal ; and poternes, 
or posterns, those which are arched over. From 
this list it appears there are in all sixty- five open: 
ings, viz.: 51 gates, 10 passages, and 4 posterns. 











————— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


It is human to err, but diabolical to persevere 
in error. 

We live in two worlds—a natural anda spirit- 
ual one. 

What so diffuses and 
abundance of sunshine # 

Who fights with passions and overcomes them 
is endued with the best virtue. 

Simplicity and modesty are amongst the most 
engaging qualities of every superior mind. 

It is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hand to take it. 

It is some hope of goodness not to grow worse, 
but it is a part of badness not to grow better. 

Show a good example to-day to the rising 
generation, by refusing to partake of anything 
stronger than water. 

A man of pure genius can no more divest him- 
self of freedom of opinion than of the features of 
his face. 

Men are sometimes accused of pride merely 
because their accusers would be proud themselves, 
if they were in their places. 

Years are the sum of hours. Vain is it at 
wide intervals to say, ‘I'll save this year,” it at 
each narrow interval you do not say, “I'll save 
this hour.” 

How many fine hats cover a multitude of sins 
and worthless heads; and how many plaited 
shirt bosoms cover a cold, hollow cavern where 
there ought to be a heart. 

The only fountain in the wilderness of life, 
where man drinks of water totally unmixed with 
bitterness, is that which gushes fur him in the 
calm and shady recess of domestic life. 

It was a favorite expression of Chatterton that 
“ God had sent his creatures into the world with 
arms long enough to reach anything, if they chose 
to be at the trouble to extend them.” 

“Look,” says Lord Chestertield, “in the face 
of the person to whom you are speaking, if you 
wish to know his real sentiments, for he can 
command his words more easily than his coun- 
tenance.” 

The man who is one thing to-day, and another 
to-morrow—who drives an idea pell-mell this 
week, while it drives him the next—is always in 
trouble, and does just nothing from one year’s 
end to the other. 


Hoker's Budget. 


To cure poverty—sit down and growl about it. 


Why are fixed stars like wicked old men? 
Because they scintillate (sin till late). 

Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the letter 
C? He makes lasses into classes. 

What female namesake of the poet Dante is 
very musical? Ann Dante. 

What relation is the door-matto the scraper ? 
a step-further. 

Itis very well for little children to be lambs, 
but a very bad thing for them to grow up sheep. 

There’s a man at Camberwell so fat, that they 
grease the Cmnibus-wheels with his shadow. 

Why is the practice of praising children like 
opium? Because it’s laudanum. 

The difference between an oyster and a chicken, 
is that one is best just out of the shell, and the 
other isn’t. 

“That's part of the sinking fund,” as a chap 
said, when a box of specie went to the bottom of 
the river. 


creates happiness as an 





An eminent tetotaller would only consent to 
sit for his portrait on condition that he should be 
taken in water-colors. 

An Irish judge said, when addressing a prison- 
er, “ You are to be hanged, and I hope it will 
prov@® a warning to you 

“ The politicians have thrown me overboard,” 
said a disappointed office-seeker, “bat I have 
strength enough left to swim to the other side.” 

What is the difference between an auction and 
sea-sickness ? 


One is the sale of effects—the 

other the effects of a sail. 
“Fine complexion Mrs. H. has got,”’ eaid 
Brown to his fnend Bristles, the artiet. “I know 


it,” replied Bristles, “she and | bay our colors 
at ~ same shop.” ; 

“Dear L aura, when we were courting, you 
were very dear to me: but 
and Iam paying your bills 
dearer and dearer ! 


now vou "re mF wife, 
you seem to get 
Lorenzo Dow once snid of a grasping farmer, 
had the whole world enclosed in a «0p 
gle field, he would not be content without a 
patch of ground on the outside tor potatoes 
Editors, however much they may te braned, 
are fond of the word “ imparnal”’ A Connecti- 
cat editor once gave an “’ impartial acooagnt ofa 
hailstorm.” 





quill and Scissors. 


An enamorel 





ont near Port Huron, 
Michegzan, recently sold a valeable horse to a 
widow, the consideration being the wihow's note 
for $35, and her power and influence to pe reuade 
her daughter to accept his hand and fortune, 
minus the horse. But, fieding his tnameorata 
proof to both a mother’s counsel and a hover's 
importunities, he began te conclude that he had 
the worst of the bargaim, and sued te recover the 
horse, bug dida’t ges it. 


ewan, 





In Dale county, S.C., a boy put his hand 
into what he supposed was a rabbit hob, when it 
was batten by « rattlesnake. He hound hie sus- 
pender tightly above the wound and started for 
heme, but fell before reaching tt His crnes 
broaght the family, who administered whiskey, 
bat in vain. His arm below the bandage 
swelled, turned black and burst, and he died two 
days after 

At Farmington, Iowa, recently, a little girl 
four years old was carried by a sudden gust of 
wind and lodged in a cherry-tree a few rods dis- 
tance, her clothes having caught in the branches 
of the tree, where she remained unhurt. The 
anxious father ran to and fro secking her, when 
the littl: innocent, dripping with rain, peeped 
down through the branches of the cherry-tree, 
exclaiming—" I'm here, papa!” 

An attorney in New York lately presented a 
bill of $2 50 to a humorous chap for legal ad- 
vice. ‘The latter admitted the correctness of the 
bill, but pleaded a set-off. When asked what it 
was, he said the lawyer had given the advice 
while standing on a vacant lot of the client, and 
he charged $2 75 for the use of the ground 
The lawyer left, remarking that “language 
wouldn't do the subject justice.” 

JA member of the Gregory Guards, Jerey 

during a parade, eat twenty hard boiled 
ry and p heh 4 several glasses of lager beer, 
after which he laid down upon the grass and 
tried to sleep, but could not suceeed. The result 
of the matter was that the eggs formed into a 
hard, indigestible lump in his stomach, and he 
died very suddenly the next evening. 





The smallest natural magnets generally pos 
sess the greatest proportion of attractive power. 
The magnet worn by Sir Isaac Newton in’ his 
ring, weighed only three grains; yet it was able 
to take up 746 grains, or ne arly 250 times its own 
weight, whereas magnets above two pounds sel- 
dom lift more than tive or six times their weight. 

Movements have been commenced at Peeks- 
kill for a railroad from that place to Carmel, in 
Putnam county, N.Y. A writer in the Poeks- 
kill Democrat says that if it is built within less 
than tive years from this date, Peekskill will be 
numbered with the first cities on Hudson River. 

A stringent bill has passed the Legislature of 
Rhode Island to prevent any importation of cat- 
tle from Massachusetts during the pendency of 
the cattle disease. _ The Governor of Ohio has 

ted a ¢ to visit Massachusetts 
and investigate the nature of the cattle disease. 

Aman named Vincent recently committed su- 
icide in Haynesville, Alabama. He bad been on 
a spree and was returning home, but altering his 
mind when within a few rods of his residence, he 
spread his coat on the ground, and lying down 
on it, shot himself through the heart. 

A letter from a reliable source in Liberia states 
that a vein of mineral coal, ten miles in length, 
has been discovered in Bassa county. Miners 
are to be immediately set to work. If the coal 
proves plenteous and good, the discovery will be 
one of much importance to Liberia. 

Seven of the swans presented by the city of 
Hamburg to the city of New York were recently 
found dead in the lake of the Central Park, and 
itis supposed they were poisoned by arsenic 
placed about the pond for the destruction of rats. 

The New Orleans coroners’ report for the past 
quarter, exhibits a frightful advance in crime in 
that city. Within the period named, inquests 
have been held upon the Fodies of forty persons, 
male and female, who met violent deaths. 

New buildings, of the aggregate value of 
$5,718,000, are going up in New York this sea- 
son. ‘They are mostly in the business portions 
of the city. But few costly buildings are erecting. 

There are eighty two Nantucketers living who 
are over eighty years of age, including twenty- 
four members of the Society of Friends, whose 
united ages are 2037 years and 10 months. 

The grain and fruit crops of the Genesee Val- 
ley are in a very flourishing condition, and give 
promise of an abundant harvest. Of fall wheat, 
there is about twice as mach as last year. 

A person in Mobile, Alabama, has brought a 
suit for damages against a shoemaker for failing 
to comply with a promise to have a pair of boots 
made at a specitic time. 











Ma arriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hale. Lieut. M. R. Morgan, 
U. 8. A, to Mie Judith P. Adams 
By Kev. Mr. Bartol, Dr. Thowas H. Gage, of Worcester, 
to Miss Anna M. Lane. 
vy Rev Mr. Kdmunds, Mr. Caswell A. Henderson to 





Miss Lydia A) Thoinpson 


By Kev. Mr. Palmer, = ‘Georys W. Carlton, of Chel- 


i "Wiliam €. Coburn to Miss 





ampte 

Mr. Alden, Mr. Charles H. Warren to Miss 
Harriet E. Bickner 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Kittredge, Mr Orestes R 
Topliff, of eatin: NH, to Mins Marcia FV. Lewia 

At Roxbury, by Rev Dr Putnam, Mr. Thomas Jack- 
son to Miss Mary Nichols. 

At Cambridge, by Kev Dr. Hoppin, Mr. James H. Wy- 
eth to Mise Maria C Warland 

At Jamaica Plain, by Kev. Mr. Babcock, Mr Thomas 
Garner, Jr, of New York. to Mise Harriet H) Amory 

At West Medway, by Rev Dr Ide, Mr Levi Leland, 
Jr., of Sherborn, to Mins Eliaabeth T. Pond 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Alphonso Merrill to 
Mises Mary J. Farr 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr Hagar, Mr. John D. Wash- 
burn to Mies Mary Fo Putnam 

At Boy by Rew a Croas, Mr. Luther Harring 
ton to Miss Sarah T Burra, 

At New Redford. by Kev “Mr Girdwood. Captain Peter 
Hussey to Miss Cag D Kel 

At Winchester . by ioe Mr Homphrey. Mr 
W. Richardson, of Ay to Mies Catherine © Smith 

At Baltimore, by [ee Dr. Fatier, Mr Pranae B Hayee 
of Boston, to Miss Margaret M. Marriott 


Deaths. — 


In thie city. Mra. Sarah Rtone © Mr Willem H E4 
wards 23, Mre Ann Hermie, 87, Mr Henry dial Mr 
Joho Bishop, Mr Frederick ¥ Lundseten 

At Koxoury. Mise Sarah Maria Frances Sharkey, Z2 

At Somerville, Lieut. Jobin P Parker, U & N & 

At Brighton. Mr Jaows T Thomp-ow #) 

At North Cambridge, Mz Willem W. Cook, 20 

At Detham, Mre oe nnab Eaton ™ 

At Lymn. Mr torte Woridretge $1 

At Keading Newton Baneroft, 63 



























At Salem Mrs Herah € Brown, 77 Mr Benjamin 
Balch. 74 
“At Mart head, Mr Jobm Ingsils, Jr. 2, Mre Mary 


Stevens, 4 

At South Danvers. Mr reese Perry, GA, Mr. Jon 
Bagley. 74 Augustus |. Osborne 

ar coshucree ort, Mre sally meee ~) 
Mr Jacob Dunham, 24 


At South Mbddietanre 

At Brewster Jom A Dogan, & 
At Acton. Mre Fan 

At Dracut. Mre M 

At Weston Mr Charis M 

At Ne« Bedford. Mr Bieard Sperhaek 
At Worester 





sprin 
Athei’. Mr 
(reemte) i Miew Hatter Kh 
Mre Selly Tufte 5 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union] 
SONG. 
DEDICATED TO MISS ANNA NORTON. 


BY LiZZIk MORSE. 


I dream of thee when the morning shakes 
Her satfron plumes o'er the sky, 
Ani veiling in gold the azure lakes, 
Where the snow-white lilies lie. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


T dream of thee in the noontide hour, 
When the wild birds dip in the pool, 
And golden nets light up the bower, 
And the aisles are all whispering cool 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


But 0, most of all, in the twilight still, 
My love, am [ dreaming of thee; 
When the spirits slide over the glassy rill, 
And dance by the oaken tree. 
Yes, love, then Im dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


I dream of thee in the crimsoning eve, 
When the showers of amber fall ; 
And the lovely birds o'er the waters grieve, 
Murtmuring, musical. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


When the round moon swims in the azure dome, 
And stars set their crowns on the sea; 
And wild birds swing in their leafy home, 
O love, then I'm dreaming of thee. 
Fondly I'm dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 





[Written for te Flag of our Union.] 
THE GIPSEY QUEEN, 


BY MRS. €. ELLIS HOWE. 


In the summer of 1484, the valleys of Bo- 
hemia were the scenes of fearful conflicts and 
ruthless slaughter,and the Boehmer- Wald, gloom- 
ing darkly in the distance, had witnessed the 
terrible collision of maddened foes, and had seen 
the glory of the summer day darkened by the 
smoke of burning hamlets, from the first flush 
of spring to the ripening of the golden grain. 

The autumn wind swept down the ravines, and 
the sounds of war were borne on its wings to the 
remotest fastnesses of the land. The peasant 
gathered his sheaves in terror, the youth of the 
villages forgot the harvest merry-makings, and 
in the moonlit eves of October there were no 
songs, of dances, or joyful trysts beneath the 
oaks—but instead, there were tearful partings 
and silent prayers, and sadness in castle and 
cottage. Upon one of these moonlit eves, the 
light shone down upon an encampment of gip- 
seys, who had pitched their tents in the shelter of 
one of the oak forests that skirt the Bohemian 
plains. ‘The sun had set in fiery pomp, and the 
dark masses of cloud gathered low in the west, 
indicated a storm close at hand. From behind 
the Boehmer- Wald, which like some giant senti- 
nel guarded the east, the moon rose up broad 
and red, and looked over the land. 

It lit up the weather-stained canvass of the 
gipsey tents, and streaming in long rays into the 
gloomy woodland, revealed the strange, dark 
figures hurrying hither and thither, in busy prep- 
aration for their evening meal. As the wind 
swept through the oaks with stronger gusts and 
died away in long sobs through the glens, their 
activity increased—the men put their hands to 
the work, and the children ran fleetly from tent 
to tent. Butof them there was one—a woman— 
who stood apart with folded arms, or strode 
haughtily and leisurely to and fro. She was of 
queenly presence and great beauty—tall, her 
tigure perfect in its proportions and mould, her 
complexion olive, her eyes large, black, lustrous, 
now keen as an eagle’s glance, and now soft and 
gentle with all a woman’s tenderness. There 
were trouble and anxiety brooding now in their 
depths, and from time to time a wild, longing 
look would flit over her face, a crimson glow 
flush her cheek, and she would compress her lips 
together until the rosy curve was deepened to a 
vivid scarlet. 

“ Mother of the Zingari!” she muttered, in a 
suppressed tone, “this is the day, this the hour ; 
but he comes not. Can it fail? Yon star yet 
proclaims the truth of thy prophecy, and yet— 
and yet he comes not.” 

She clenched her small hands together and 
strode more rapidly to and fro. She waved 
away a lad who crossed her path, and the child 
flew to his mother in fright. 

Two swarthy women paused in their work and 
looked at her. ‘It is the queen’s black day,” 
said one to the other, in low tones. “ If she 
fulfils not to-night the prophecy of the Zingara, 
the curse will fall upon her—ay, the curse!” 
And she gloated over the words with terrible 
emphasis. 

“Let it come—let it come!” muttered the 
other. ‘ Shall she—” 

“ Hist! she comes this way.” And the two 
evil-eyed crones bent low over their work again. 

The gipsey queen approached. ‘“ Denko,’’ she 
called, in a voice as clear and sweet as the sound 
of a silver trumpet. 

A lad of a dozen years came running up. 











“Come with me, Denko,” said the queen. “1 


go to the edge of yonder forest.” She added : 
“ Ere the moon lights the tree-tops at the foot of 
the mountain, I will return.” 

The band listened mutely, and when she was 
gone turned again to their supper and their jests. 
The queen and the lad moved on in silence, 
threading the forest mazes, crushing the dry 
leaves beneath their feet, and at last came to the 
edge of the woodland, and looked out over the 
broad plain. The queen listened. At first, the 
sighing of the wind through the trees was the 
only audible sound, but presently, to her practised 
ear, an echo broke the silence of the lonely 
woods. 
the ground and placed her ear to the turt fora 


The queen eagerly threw herself upon 


moment. 
back the long black tresses wet with night dews. 
* Zingarella,” she said, exultingly, “thon hast 
not failed me—lo, he comes !” 
The metallic ring of hoofs upon the flinty road 
now became sharply distinct, and in another mo- 


Then she rose and joyfully swept | 
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ment two horsemen cantered up the hill, their | 
forms darkly outlined in the moonlight. Bidding | 


the lad to remain quiet, the queen wrapped her | 
the 


mantle closer about her, and descending 
sloping bank, passed into the road. Drawing up 
her regal form to its full height, she proudly 
the horsemen. 
moon veiled herself in clouds and dusky shadows 
fell upon the landscape. The horsemen came 
nearer, and still the queen kept her position. 
The clouds] swept by, a flood of light fell 
upon field and road, and at that instant a panting 
steed was reined in with a strong hand, and a 
clear voice rang out with the words : 

“St. Agatha protect us! What's this?” And 
the speaker gazed at the form before him. The 
gipsey queen slowly let fall the mantle from her 
head and shoulders, and stood calmly and radi- 
antly beautiful in the moonlight. 

“ Once—twice—from shame and from death. 
This is the day. The Zingara foretold it—the 
stars proclaim it.”” 

“ By Heaven, it is one of the Zingari!’”’ ex- 
claimed the other rider.“ A rare specimen, too, 
upon my faith as a Castilian. "Twas a lucky 
star that shone over our birth, Rudolpho. Here, 
in this Bohemian wild, we encounter as much 
grace and majesty as often sits upon a throne.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, most 
courteously, “it is not meet to pour too lavish 
praise into fair ears. What would you, maiden ? 
Would you read my destiny ?” 

“Tf you will, Sir Knight.” The words were 
spoken in the smoothest Castilian, and with a 
precision of accent and emphasis that made the 
knight start and exclaim hastily: ‘ You have 
seen the orange-groves of Spain, maiden, I trow. 
Why do I find you here in these troublous times, 
too fierce for even a Zingari maiden to set foot 
on other than her native soil ?” 

“Zt matters not, my lord. 
hand.” 

He complied with her imperious command. 
While she bent low her head, essaying to read 
the fine lines by the broken moonlight, he 
scanned her face and person with admiring inter- 
est. The two horsemen were equal in stature 
and in personal beauty, but there was that about 
Rudolpho which marked him the superior in 
rank, One saw it in the proud glance of the 
eye, the carriage of the head, and inthe chivalric, 
high-toned courtesy of his manner. 

“ Bane and blessing—light and darkness—in 
its waxing, in its wening!’’ muttered the gipsey 
maiden. ‘ Turn back, my lord! The stars de- 
cree it—fate commands it.”’ 

“How? What do you mean?” demanded 
Rudolpho, in surprise. 

“Ha! a pretty fortune, by the Alhambra!” 
laughed the other. “See if thou canst read me 
a like, maiden.”” And he extended his hand, 
with a piece of gold shining in its palm. With 
a proud gesture, the maiden swept it from her, 
and the gold clinked across the gravelly path. 
The knight swore in goodly Castilian fashion, but 
the maiden, fixing her eyes upon Rudolpho’s 
face, repeated solemnly : 

“Turn back, my lord ; shame and death lie in 
your path.” 

“Come on, Rudolpho. Thou hast stood prat- 
ing long enough, seeing it is but a Zingari maid- 
en,” exclaimed Don Roderigo, spurring his horse. 
Rudolpho’s steed likewise sprang forward, but 
the gipsey queen, with a bold, quick movement, 
grasped him firmly by the bridle. 

“Maiden, maiden, have a care !” cried Rudol- 
pho, alarmed for her safety. But the girl held 
the foaming animal, and without stirring from 
the path, exclaimed : 

“ My lord, turn back, I implore you by all you 
love, by the sacredness of your cause. Hark! 
hear what the stars proclaim—captive—dishon- 
ored—reviled—cond I—death. In fair Cas- 
tile thy mother will weep for thee, thy sisters 
touch the guitar in mourning songs, thy maiden 
go down to the grave sorrowing.”” 

“A charming romance,” said Don Roderigo, 
lightly. “ Were not thy courage proved, Rudol- 
pho, thou mightst be suspected of playing the 
craven.” 

Rudolpho’s cheek paled, and he involuntarily 
put his hand to his sword. 

“Don Roderigo, you forget that it is to Ru- 
dolpho Echeranza that you speak.—Maiden,” he 
added, kindly, turning to the gipsey, “I thank 
you for your warning, but I must on. — Ere to- 
morrow’s sunset, I have sworn to accomplish a 
difficult task, but one which our cause demands. 
My knightly honor is pledged.” He would have 
unclasped her hand from the horse’s bridle, but 
the girl dropped the rein and throwing herself 
upon her knees in the path, exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate earnestness : 

“My lord, go not hence. 
fruitless, your death certain !” 

“ Castilian soldiers do not fear death,” he an- 
swered proudly. ‘I thank you, maiden, but 1 
cannot listen. And now a benison rest upon 
thee. Stay, wilt thou take gold from me?” 
She sprang to her feet, and pressing close to his 
horse’s side, took from his hand a glittering coin. 

“My lord,” she said, “I would have saved 
you; but see, here is a ring,” and she drew from 
her finger a broad circlet of gold, bearing a mas- 
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Give me your 





Your errand is 
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sive stone of beryl. ‘Take it, and when the 
hour of trial comes, if thou canst send it to the 
gipsey queen Teresa, she will come to thee. 
Nought but death shall stand between her and 
thee.” : 

The knight took the ring, kissing the hand 
that gave it, and then repeating his thanks, the 
two sped away. The maiden watched them till 
the gray distance concealed their forms, and then 
slowly made her way back to the encampment. 

“Once it is past. Now I wait for the last. 
Twelve days from this, at the waning of the 


star,”’ she murmured. 


And as she went on, she 
crossed her two hands upon her breast, as if she 
would keep down the strong sobs that shook her 
frame. 


The two horsemen galloped swiftly across the 
plain, and then diverging from the highway, 
struck into the forest. : 

“ What think you, good Rudolpho ?” said Don 
Roderigo, giving his tired animal a breathing | 
space, and pushing back the damp locks from his | 
forehead—* what think you the gipsey maiden | 


meant by her strange tale? She spoke like one 
in good earnest, in sooth.” 

*“ Tknow not,” returned the other. “ Perchance 
some evil superstition haunts her. These wild 
folk think after another fashion from us. 

“If any harm should befall you, Rudolpho, 
you have a talisman in the ring she gave you 
She was more chary in her favors towards me. 
You were born under a propitious star, my lord.” 


~“T wot the stars have little to do with men's 
destinies. With our own good strength we must 
carve out our fortunes, and he shapes the most 
beautiful form who is the most skilful artisan. 
But see, Don Roderigo, the moon wanes, yonder 
star hastens to its setting, and if we urge not our 
steeds to a quicker pace, dawn will overtake us 
loitering.” 

They rode on for another hour in silence, and 
then as they gained a slight eminence, a grim 
castle loomed upon them, forbidding in its seem- 
ing mighty strength. The massive gateway, the 
towers, the walls of solid masonry, the deep 
moat, indicated its impenetrability. It was the 
stronghold of one of the most powerful barons 
in the land, and from this gray fortress many 
armed bands were accustomed to go forth to 
pillage the defenceless people. In the present 
contest, the baron had espoused the cause of 
Spain, and his castle, commanding as it did the 
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pass of the Boehmer-Wald, and serving as a re- | 


treat, not only for the predatory followers of the 


baron, but for a goodly number of the soldiers of | 


the duke, presented the chief obstacle to the en- 
trance of the Spanish army into the heart of 
Bohemia. Pausing on the brow of the hill, the 
cavaliers reined in their steeds and gazed for a 
moment at the gloomy fortress. It loomed dark 
and vast in the distance, indistinctly seen by the 
pale light of the moon. 

“ Here then, good Rudolpho, I must part from 
thee,” said Don Roderigo, breaking the silence. 
Rudolpho slowly removed his casque, and turned 
to his companion : 

“ Thou knowest,” he said, “that T have under- 
taken this task at the bidding of our prince, and 
that I have sworn to accomplish it, if mortal 
skill and daring can avail. But if I should fail, 
if the prophecy of the gipsey maiden should be 
fulfilled, and I should fall by the hand of yonder 
vile robber, do thou bear to my mother and sis- 
ter my last remembrances. Tell them that for 
my country I died gladly, but that I never forgot 
them ; and when they sit in the shade of the or- 
ange groves, I know they will sometimes think 
of me.” 

Don Roderigo made a feint of stroking his 
horse’s mane to conceal his emotion, but his 
voice was a little less steady than usual, as he 
said: “On my honor as a Castilian, I promise 
to bear thy words back to thy friends, if the for- 
tune of war spares me—but put away the thought 
of the gipsey’s prophecy. It was an idle tale. 
If thou hadst crossed her other hand also with 
gold, she would have made thy fortune twice as 
black, I doubt not.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, with 
some hesitation, “ hast thou ever heard a strange 
tale afloat concerning me—a tale told to my 
mother in my child By one of the Zingari ? 
It has troubled my gentle mother much.” 

“ Never,” replied his companion. 

“Tt was this—that on a certain day of a cer- 
tain year, an evil chance should befall me, and 
that in twelve days thereafter a yet greater dan- 
ger should menace me—but that if I thwarted 
the fates at these times they should afterward 
have no power over my destiny.” 

“An idle superstition, Rudolpho, trust me,” 
said Roderigo, incredulously. 

“IT know not. The warning of the gipsey has 
recalled it to me. But, Roderigo, thou wilt 
bear me witness at the court of our king, that I 
did not shrink from my duty. And now let us 
arrange for our meeting. Thou wilt remain here 
in the shade of this wood, and to-morrow night 
if all goes well with me, I will rejoin thee. If 
not, do not wait for me longer than till sunset of 
the next day. If I do not return then, thou wilt 
ride at thy best speed to the camp and say to our 
captain that I fell in his service.” 

Don Roderigo promised compliance, and the 
two parted. He watched Rudolpho till his 
form became indi tinthe di , and then 
withdrew into the shade of the wood. 

“ He is a bold cavalier and a true,” he muttered, 
as he spread his cloak upon the ground, “ and if 
any one can find a way to enter that black den, 
he is the man for it, but I sorely doubt. But for 
thee, Roderigo, the best thing for thee to do is to 
sleep, for in the east yonder, the morning fires are 
already kindled. Thy slumber will not be long 
at the best.” And throwing himself upon the 
ground, and folding his cloak about him, the 
tired soldier soon slept. 

The castle of Schenau was yet many miles 
away, and Rudolpho proposed to ride but a short 
distance further, since in pursuance of his pur- 
pose, it would not be safe for him to approach 
the castle till after nightfall. So long had the 
lawless baron domineered over the neighboring 
country, that his extermination was almost a hope- 
less thing ; but the castle stood in the direct path 
of the invading army—the leader of the Spanish 
forces had said that it must fall, and Radolpho 
Echeranza, the son of a noble Spaniard, had vol- 
unteered for the perilous service upon which he 
had now entered—to visit the environs of the 
castle, examine the fortifications, and assure him- 
self of the weakest point of attack. 

Rudolpho had been trained in those chivalric 
times, when beneath iron armor a tender heart 
beat high and warm—and of all the Spanish 
knights, there were none braver or truer than he, 
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yet the superstitious influences of the times had 
not failed a mind naturally 
mantic, and as he rode on his solitary journey, 


to impress ro- 
the gipsey girl and her ominous declaration were 
the frequent theme of his thoughts. He rode 
forward until he judged the castle to be distant 
about three leagues, and then he withdrew into 
the densest part of the forest to seek concealment. 
Worn with the night's toils, he threw himself 
upon a couch of dry leaves and slept. 

While the sun rose and shone bright and warm 
over the broad plains, the green woods and dark 
mountains of Bohemia, while the wind blew soft 
through the forest and rustled the leaves over the 
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head of the sleeping Rudolpho, while the binds 
sang and insects hummed and waters rippled, 
the gipsey encampment was in motion Fires 
were kindled under the iron 
tained their unsavory broth; the men lounged 


vessels which con 
about on the green sward, and the children chased 
each other about the wood. The 
had not come out of her tent that morning, and 


xipsey queen 


putting aside the ragged canvass, and making 
our way through the rubbish that blocks up the 
entrance, we shall find her sitting in one corner, 
her head bowed upon her hands, and her whole 
attitude one of dejection. 

“Shame and death!" she murmured. 


“So | 
fair a face, so noble a cavalier—does the crimson | 
tide flow—do they mock him, taunt him with 
See, they crowd around—they 
are too many for him—mother of the Zingari, 
he falls faint and wounded. Now a black dun- 
geon—chains—death | St. Hilda, do T sit here ? 
Shall I let the black fate shroud him !’”” 

She rose and bound up the long black hair 
which fell over her shoulders like a veil, and 
then drawing a crimson shawl around, and wind- 
ing a scarf of the same color and material about 
her head, she went out of the tent. The gipseys 
made way for her with a respect which showed 
how complete was her sway over these rude 
minds, and she passed on till she came to an old 
crone, who sat weaving together long, narrow 
strips of osier, and muttering to herself all the 
time. The queen went close to her, but the old 
woman took no notice of her coming. 

“Mother,”’ she said, raising her voice and 
shaking her slightly, “ I want some of the black 
wine with which you can work such strange 
spells.” 

“The black wine! Ay, death is black. The 
sun goes out—the wood is black—you cannot see. 
Blackness all around—but see, Zingari, the corse 
is white, snow-white !”’ muttered the old woman. 

“No matter for that. Give me the potion.” 

The old woman rose with difficulty and hob- 
bled away to a tent near by—her grizzled hair, 
her bronzed, wrinkled face and her stooping gait, 
forming a strangely unpleasing contrast to the 
rich beauty and free, light movements of the 
maiden. 

“Here, daughter,”’ said the old woman, return- 
ing. And she handed her a small flask contain- 
ing a quantity of black liquid. The maiden 
turned away and walked towards the tents, and 
the aged gipsey stood watching her retreating 
figure and shaking her trembling hands, as if it 
were some malediction that she was muttering. 

“ You need not strike the tents. We do not 
go hence to-day,” said the queen, as the troop 
gathered around her. 

“Eh!” “How?” “What says she?” ex- 
claimed some. Others scowled and walked away 
defiantly clenching their hands, but the majority 
acquiesced in the decision of their mistress. 

“Stay here till my return,” she added, “be it 
soon or late.” 

She wrapped the crimson mantle closer around 
her, and turning her back upon the camp, took 
her way across the plains. ‘This wild band pos- 
sess incredible powers of endurance, performing 
the longest marches with ease. The maiden had 
been acc 1 to these toil journeys from 
childhood, and she kept on her way until sunset 
without slackening her pace. When the sun was 
throwing his last red glory over the earth, she 
stood upon the brow of a hill overlooking a wide 
extent of country. Vast fields of waving grain 
swept away on either side, the mountains lifted 
their dark, bald forms far up into the sky, patches 
of forest chequered the plains, and away in the 
distance the silver Woldaw uncoiled its wavy 
length. Over against the horizon, opposite the 
hill against which she stood, a gray castle 
frowned grimly upon the valleys. Standing 
there in the light of the setting sun, the maiden 
unwound the crimson scarf from about her head 
and let the west wind play amid her shining hair. 

“ At last I am near him,” she murmured, as 
the cool air fanned her heated brow. “ Why is 
it that of all the cavaliers I have met, this one 
alone seems noble and knightly tome? And I 
can address him in his own sweet tongue, and he 
was surprised to hear. Why is it that I alone of 
all my tribe can speak this language of marvel- 
lous sweetness? Strange—strange ! Sometimes 
a vision haunts me of those fragrant orange 
groves. I seem to see a little child playing 
there, and a dark-eyed, beautiful woman caresses 
her tenderly. What is it! Is 
When I told it to Zingarella, she chid me and 
bade me be silent. What is it—and why is Tere- 
sa the gipsey queen the saddest of all her tribe?” 
She sank upon the ground and wept; but she 
did not long indulge her grief. 
self again in her crimson garments, she ate of 
the black bread with which she had provided 
herself, and resumed her journey. The rising 
moon saw her close under the walls of the castle. 


bitter words ¢ 





it a dream? 


Wrapping her- 





Tt was nearly dark when Rudolpho awoke, and 
he sprang up and quickly made preparations for 
departure. 
rode uttered a low neigh of satisfaction when he 
found himself again under the saddle. ‘To meas- 
ure the distance which yet intervened, was but 
the work of a brief space, but Rudolpho depart- 
ed so far from the highway, and guided his steed 


The sagacious Arabian which he 


slowly through so many forest paths, that three 
or four hours sped away, before he reached the 
fortress. When within half a mile he dismounted, 
led the horse into a close thicket of underbrush, 
and leaving him tethered there, went forward on 


| from the bank 





foot. 

The lights were yet more bright in the great 
banqueting hall, and the noisy mirth of the bar 
on and his wassail crew floated forth on the eve- 
ning air. 


He was forced to lie concealed another 
two hours before he dared to commence his in- 
vestigations. Then, when the last torch had been 
extinguished, and the call of the sentry pacing 
the walk became the only sound, Rudolpho 
emerged from his hiding-place and sought some 


point where the moat might be passable—bat it 






was broad and de ep, and the sentry’s walk com- 
manded its whole length, so that to endeavor to 
cross it would be worse than useless 


about for 


Looking 
some other means of approach, the 
possibility of deseending w the ravine which 
flanked it on the north side, 


and scaling the 





| forchead ! 
| was enough to sap his strengt! 
| 

that death could not have 


» 


| precipice, so as to reach the surface of the erowad 


| in the rear, and close upon the fortress, presented 


itself—almost hopelessly at first—Sut Rudolphe 
was fertile in expedients as well as brave in ae 
tion, and the longer he consiiered, the more 


feasible the project appeared On this side 


castle abutted upon a dec Pp ravine, 


whose side 


nearest it was almost perpendicular, and trust z 


to its natural defences in that directior 





he other 


precautions had been taken Tt was beyond the 
sight of the sentries, and out of the 1 aye of the 
windows, 


After an hour of prodigious toil, clingang 
the bare rocks which lay piled in the bert: 


the gulf, Radolphe, to his great joy, at last six 


ceeded in reaching a jutting shelf which shot out 


to 


om of 


Another spring and he stood 
upon the solid ground. Here was a space some 
ten feet in length and nearly as broad in the 
centre, but narrowing at each extremity as the 
massive wall approached the edge of the gulf, 
where it was no more than wide enough for a 
man to stand. Rudolpho went to the melt, but 
a solid wall opposed his progress ; to the left, and 
here he found a depression in the surface, and 
looking carefully in’ its close vicinity, he found 
that the foundations were porous, and that the 
stone might be easily displaced from uts bed. He 
conceived the plan of reducing the castle by 
means of a band of bold men who should ap- 
proach it by the same way in which he had come, 
and undermining the wall, confront the foe within 
the yard, before he could Suspect their proximity 
Absorbed in his researches, Radolpke inca 
tiowsiy piaced his foot Upon a loose stone, it 
slipped and rolled away into the ravine, clank 
ing against the rocky sides as it went, and falling 
noisily on the bottom. 

“Who goes there ?” called the sentry, almost 
before the echo of the sound died away 

Radolpho turned, and as quickly as possible 
retraced his steps, but he had not reached the 
corner around which he might be concealed from 
sight, when the call was repeated in louder, 
alarmed tones, and the sentry hastened across the 
bastion to a turret overlooking the whole yard 
The glare of his torch fell full upon Rudolphe, 
who seeing his last hope of escape fail him, 
hastily made preparations for defence. The 
alarm call of the sentry, and the shrill tones of 
his trumpet rang out in the evening silence, and 
in a moment more the yard was thronged with 
armed men. Rudolpho posted himself at the 
corner of the wall thus commanding the narrow 
pass at the rear of the castle. In the presence of 
danger the courage of the bold cavalier rose to 
an enthusiastic daring, and shouting the war-cry 
of Spain and King Philip, he received the attack 
of his foremost foe. 
stecl, 


There was a clashing of 
a fierce hand-to-hand 
Spaniard was victorious. The followers of the 
baron were forced to encounter their enemy 
singly, and the cavalier maintained his position 
at a disastrous sacrifice of life on the part of the 
foe. The baron raved in his impotent anger. 

“ A good sword to him who shall conquer the 
dog of a Spaniard !"” 
madly. 

An old Bohemian soldier sprang forward, a 
scarred veteran, the hero of a hundred battles, 
stimulated into a fiercer enthusiasm by the pros- 
pect of reward. Rudolpho wavered under his 
well-directed blows—it was all he could do to 
parry his skilful thrusts, and the resonant clang 
was incessant and load. ‘The Bohemian in his 
fury pressed forward too far; Rudolpho's sword 
served him in good stead ; the troop of soldiers 
sent forth a long, piercing shrick as their bold 
comrade gave way—fell—and the steel armor 
clashed against the rocky walls of the chasm 
which yawned beneath. 

But Rudolpho had himself received many 


contliet, and the 





he shouted, gesticulating 


wounds, and sick and faint from loss of blood, he 
staggered, lost the power to defend himself, and 
with a yell of cruel satisfaction, the Bohemians 
sprang upon their disabled prey. 

“ Bring the vile Spaniard to the hall,” said the 
baron. “ Let him tell what he is her 
then he shall die the death of a felon 
him betore me.” 

But Radolpho, weak and trembling, was not 
yet s 
remained doggedly silent. 
bribes, were too weak to wring from him any 
hint of his design. 
he contronted his merciless foe. 

“Tama Castilian,” was his sole, proud answer 





flor, and 


Bring 


m of his heroic strength of purpose, and 





Menaces, promises, 


Pale, but resolute and brave, 


to all questions. Vain were the lures held out 
by the baron, vainer still his threats. 

“Take him hence,” he shouted at last, wild 
with exasperation at his defeat, “away with him 
to the Black Dungeon. Let us if our will 
shall be thwarted by this Spanish stripling.” 

Rudolpho was forced away to a dark, loath- 
some dungeon, moist with the slime of a hundred 


see 


years, and unwholesome with the accumulation of 


pestilentairs. Above his head a few rays of light 
came in through a small aperture in the massive 
walls, but the beams flickered faintly in, a= if Joth 
to enter so fearful a place 
fatigue and the exhaustion consequent from his 


Overcome with 
wounds, Rudolpho sank upon the stene floor and 
slept. It may have been hours or minutes that 
he lay there ; but when he awoke it was only the 
dark solitude around. 
sunshine came in at the small window and shot 


same A single gleam of 


across the vault, glistening upon the 
wall. 


Oppo ate 
By this level ray Rudolpho guessed it was 
nightfall, and that the san was just going down 
©, how he longed to bathe in its 


blessed 


light 


once more! To feel the tree winds blow about 


and the gentle dews of heaven fall upor 





Solitude in this dreary 
Ir 
In the madet of the 
gloomy thoughts that now preseed heavily 





him, he heard a dull, hollow ‘ 1. thet 


| tallic clink, and the iron door «wang hack 


ttt ntranee 
atthe entrap 


Four stout men appeared 
proceeded to fasten yet more 
F 


thought, and bis flagging epirite ree 


hana 


were going to lead hin forth t deat € 





upon all sides, he clambered painfully ap the 


steep staircases till he reached the ground thea 
Sut it was not to death they had 
was again confronted with the bare 


with questions, again assailed) wilt 
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xO TRR PFLAG OF 





“Tama Castilian,’’ he repeated, scornfully, 
crossing his arms proudly on his breast. 

“Back with him to tke dungeon,” said the 
“When 
to-morrow's sun gilds the top of the Shucken- 
stein, let him die, base dog ot a Spaniard that he 


Pt 


is 


baron, his voice husky with passion. 


Back down the stone stairs, out of the life- 
giving air, blowing fresh and cool from the moun- 
tains, Rudolpho went, knowing that when the 
slow hours had dragged by, and the red dawn 
lighted the east once again, he should be free, 
eternally free. He shrank not now from the 
noisome dungeon, the darkness had no terror 
for him, black though it was. Again the iron 
door shut him in, alone with himself and his fate. 

And now that his doom was certain, he expe- 
ricneed a singular exaltation of spirits. Already, 
as if he were loosed from fleshly bonds, his mind 
expanded and gathered new powers, the latent 
sof his nature unfolded, and Rudolpho was 
hever so fit to live as now that death waited close 
at hand. He could not remain inactive, and he 
paced the dungeon, his steps light and elastic, 
and the pain of his wounds forgotten. 





back. The orange groves, where a child he had 
played, the courts, the gardens of his father’s 
chateau, the broad sandy beach that fronted it, 
the swell of the waves of the blue sea, his sweet 
mother’s voice, and her look and caress of love, 
the dark, soft beauty of the cousin who had been 
his childish playmate, all came before him now 
with a vividness which almost transcended the 
reality. The night wore on. He could not 
count the hours, but he knew that they were 
slipping away from him with resistless certainty. 
Throagh the small crevice in the wall, a single 
star shone down with steady splendor. 
watched it, and at last it paled before the ad- 
vancing dawn. 

And still the hours wore on. How slow was 
their flight! He paced the dungeon restlessly, 
as if he could approach his fate. He faced the 
small window. It was dark and_ ill-defined 
against the dun sky. 

He stopped, and while he stood motionless, 
something rattled against the wall, and fell at 
his feet. Thrilled with sudden surprise, and a 
more strange feeling still, he stooped and felt 
ahout the damp floor. A few bits of gravel lay 
scattered there. 

Again the rattling sound, and some tiny frag- 
ments of stone showered his head. He sprang 
erect, all his blood bounding within him. Where 
now was the repose with which he had awaited 
death ? A wild hope of escape trembled up from 
those deep places in his soul, where the love of 
life still lay hidden. What was it? Suddenly 
the prophecy of the Zingari maiden flashed 
through his mind. Instinctively he felt for the 
ring she had given him. It was still upon his 
finger. 

“Nothing but death shall separate me from 
thee.” 

The words echoed through his brain, like the 
utterance of some voice. He seemed to divine 
her purpose. He was sure that it was she who 
waited to lend him aid. Could he but assure her 
of his presence within the walls! He looked 
about for some means of approach to the win- 
dow. The walls were rough-hewn, and to the 
agile Spaniard, inspired with a new hope of life, 
were not inaccessible. 

He climbed to the window, clinging to the 
jutting fragments of rock for support. He 
reached the aperture, it was scarcely a hand’s 
breadth in size, but through it he placed his hand, 
held the ring in his fingers for one moment, and 
let it fall. He listened, but all was silent. The 
window was too far above the ground for him to 
hear the sound as it touched the rock. He 
watched to see if any more signals would be 
made, but no sound broke the stillness. He be- 
gan to think that his unknown friend had de- 
parted, and his newly-kindled hope died out. 
Brighter and brighter grew the sky, and now 
every moment he expected to hear the clanking 
of the iron, and to see the soldiers enter who 
should bring him forth to his doom. Why did 
they not come? Was he not to die at sunrise ? 

Two hours before sunrise that morning, the 
attention of the sentry had been attracted by a 
tall, stately figure which approached the castle 
with a confidence that indicated the expectation 
of a welcome. In the dim twilight the soldier 
could not make out the shape. 

** Who goes there ?”’ he shouted. 

A moment more and a wild song broke upon 
the air. 

“Holy mother! it is one of the Zingari,” ex- 
claimed the soldier, crossing himself. The song 
ended as the gipsey approached. 

“Down with the drawbridge, give me en- 
trance!’ she said, in her clear, trumpet-like 
tones. 

The soldier hastened to obey. His orders were 
to admit all known friends, and this band had 
been of much service to the baron. Besides, no 
Bohemian cared to offend a gipsey. Their singu- 
larity of character and the supernatural power 
attributed to them, gave them an ascendancy 
over the minds of the common people. Carry- 
ing her stately figure as proudly as when she 
stood amid her tribe their queen, Teresa, the 
gipsey, entered the earth. She demanded to be 
shown to the baron. 





Long he 


“Ha, what sayest thou?” The baron sprang 
to his feet. 

“A portion of them march in advance. They 
might easily be cut off were a troop of thy brave 
soldiers sent to meet them.” 

“ Thou speakest well. A Zingari for wisdom. 
I myself will head this band.” And the 
sprang to his armor closet. 

“The Spaniards approach gaily,” said the 
gipsey, taking the flask of wine in her hand and 
drawing two glasses towards her. “ They come 
with pennons streaming, and glistening in cloth 


baron 


| of silver and of gold,” she continued, filling the 


| 


All the | 
old memories of his childhood came thronging | 





glasses, 


“Their armor gleams more brightly 
than thine. Baron, thy rapier is rusty, it is a 
bad omen.” 

He stooped quickly to examine, and with mar- 
vellous quickness she drew a vial from her 
bosom and poured a quantity of black fluid from 
it into one glass. 
lips when the baron looked. 

“Now, girl, thou dost lie. 
bright as thine own eyes.” 

“Ah, well, to some eyes blood shows like rust. 
A Zingari’s eyes are true and cannot lie.” 

“ Stop, cease your prating,” said the baron, 
turning pale. “Give me the wine—stay, I'll 
change with thee,” he added, suspiciously. 

She drained her own, and watched him while 
he drank his off. 

“In two hours the Spaniards will be at the 
pass yonder.” 

“That, then, is my time,”’ said the baron, ex- 
ultingly. “In an hour more the troop shall be 
on the march. But I need not rouse them yet. 
But yesterday they brought in rich spoil from 
the plains. Meantime, beautiful Teresa, thou 
shalt sing to me.” 

He threw himself upon a couch of skins, and 
the gipsey began to sing. As she did so, she 
watched him. His eyes drooped, his features 
relaxed. 

“Thy voice is as soft as a brooklet’s murmur. 
It soothes one like an Eastern tale. ’Tis sweeter 
than the music of fountains,” he said, languidly, 
the last words dying away into an inarticulate 
murmur. 

The subtle poison had taken quick effect. In 
a few moments more the baron slept heavily, a 
sleep which grew deeper and sounder, till the 
gipsey knew that no noise would awaken him. 
Then she rose, passed into an oaken chamber 
close by, and took from an iron chest a bunch of 
rude keys. She came out, and passing through 
the baron’s apartment, went out at a door and 
down a stone staircase, through a passage, and 
down another descent. Yielding to her strength, 
the bolts flew back, the heavy bars were with- 
drawn, and the door of Rudolpho’s dungeon 
swung open. 

“At last it is time,” thought Rudolpho, and 
he stepped forward to meet the soldiers. What 
vision was that dimly seen in the faint light? 

“ Come hither, follow me!’ she said, in a low 
voice. 

“Ts’t thou ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Hush ! come forth.” 

Rudolpho came out of that fearful tomb, and 
ascended the stairs. He seemed to himself like 
one risen from the grave as he came once more 
into the open air. To his astonishment she led 
him straight into the baron’s presence. 

“Fear not,’”’ she said, answering his look. 
“He cannot harm you. Here,” and she threw 
back a latticed casement. It looked down upon 
the ravine up whose precipitous sides he had 
clambered. Rudolpho looked forth. “It is a 
small chance for life,” she said, “ will you take 
it? With this you can lower yourself to the 
ground.” And she gave him her long, crimson 
scarf. 

“And you—TI cannot leave you here.” 

“T will go out as I came in. I will meet you 
at the foot of the ravine. Sce the sun lifts him- 
self from the shade of the mountains. Hasten!” 

Rudolpho hastily made the scarf fast to the 
lattice, and easily swung himself to the ground. 

“ Now, go, fly!” said Teresa. 

Rudolpho looked up at the casement. 
me the scarf.” She hesitated a moment. 

“ Give it me.” 

“Thou dost not need it now,” she said, softly ; 
but she untied it, and let it fall down. 

Rudolpho caught it, folded it gently, and with 
it in his hand commenced the descent. Teresa 
watched him, trembling between fear and hope. 
A few moments passed, there was no alarm, and 
she knew he must be safe. With a murmured 
prayer to the saints, she went out, fastening the 
door behind her, and passed unmolested from the 
castle. 

“Ho, there! Guards, enter, force the door! 
The accursed Zingari has betrayed me !’’ fiercely 
shouted the baron, an hour later. Just then 
there was a loud sound of clashing sabres, and 
the mad cries of war. 


The steel is as 





“Give 








| employed, but in making love ? 


“ T bring news which it concerns him to hear,” | 


she said. 


She was shown into his presence —a tall, | 


swarthy ma 





with a savage expression of face, 
made still more hateful by the sinister smile 
which now crossed his features. 

« Zingari, why comest thou?” 

Teresa threw off her crimson shawl and un- 
wound her turban. 

“Thou'rt weary, Bring 
hither von flask of wine and pour ont for me 
and thyself,” he said, his dark tace glowing with 
adin ion as she stood in her radiant beauty 


before him 


beautiful maiden. 





First, my lord, let me do mine errand.” 

“Well, suit thyself, but for me, I speak none 
the worse fora good draught of Rhenish. What 
hast thou to say, maiden ?” 


1 


a day’s journey. 





whole Spanish army is distant but half 
They march to attack thee 


“ The Spaniards are upon us!” rang along the 


corridor and echoed from tower to tower. 


| of these wretches were encamped. 


She was just placing it to her | 








of imposing figure and lordly bearing, and just 
then a redder hue suffused his swarthy cheek 
than was wont to be there. 

“T tell thee, Rudolpho, thou shalt marry thy 
cousin, Inez. Thou, the heir of the Echerangas, 
wed with The accursed 
thieves! I hate the impious race! Listen, Ra- 
dolpho. Twenty years ago a fair child lay sleep- 
ing on yonder couch. By the river there a band 


a base-born gipsey! 





I gave them 
leave. How did they reward me?) One of them 
entered here, and bore away the child—my child 
—to sell her for a slave to the Mussulman. Do 
I not rightly hate them? Rudolpho, say.” 

“ But, Teresa,” said Rudolpho, hesitating. 

“ Teresa!’ repeated Don Fernando, starting. 
The tapestry rustled. 
cried a tlute-like 
daughter. Look up, my father. My heart told 
me I was thy daughter.” And Teresa bounded 

forward and threw herself in her father’s arms. 
Tt was even so. The gipseys had kept the 
stolen child, and as she grew up, she had ac- 


“ Thine own Teresa,” 


sweet, voice. ‘It is) thy 


quired such power over them that they had made | 


her queen. And so it was his cousin Teresa who 


became Rudolpho’s bride. 





THE HOUSEHOLD SKELETON, 


Covtp Guido’s picture of Beatrice Cenci be 
divested of its deeply mournful expression, you 
would have an exact likeness of Signora Agnese 
Guerini, as I first saw her wandering in the Villa 
Reale, at Naples. There was the same delicate 
beauty in the face, the same broad forehead, 
arched eyebrows, and “eyes beautifully tender 
and serene.” But unlike that wierd picture of 
the unhappy Beatrice, not one shadow of despair 
rested on the lovely countenance of Signora 
Agnese; there was a look of inward peace, of 
calm content, that shed a light of peculiar beauty 
over the features of her radiant face. As I saw 
her moving serenely amid the fountains and 
statues that gleam out from among the flowers 
and trees of the Villa Reale, I said: “ There 
surely walks the happiest woman in all Naples ! 
No sorrow has ever shaded her brilliant path, no 
unhappy love saddened her girlhood, no torturing 
doubt, no cruel death. Wealth has emptied its 
golden store at her feet; and love, satisfied love, 
has tilled up the of her } yearn- 
ings. No marvel that content decks her brow 
like a regal diadem ; for what has her heart ever 
known of sorrow, that world-wide heritage ¢ 
Over a flowery path she passed from girlhood to 
womanhood, and now stands before me the beau- 
tifal type of complete happiness.” Thus I 
mused whilst the lovely signora, with her calm, 
high brow and serene eye, swept past me, 
arrayed with regal splendor. 

Time brought us nearer together, and, in the 
course of our acquaintance, I disclosed to her 
my thoughts. Seated one day in her princely 
apartment, in the street of St. Lucia, I was si- 
lently watching the quiet happiness that irradiated 
her lovely face, whilst her eyes were fixed in 
contemplation on the pe®btiful scene without. 
The far-faumed Bay of Naples stretched its blue 
length of waters before us, girt with picturesque 
islands and luxuriant shores. In the distance, 
we caught the faint outline of conical Vesuvius, 
at whose fiery foot sleep the villages of Portici 
and Resini. Above all, floated in feathery light- 
ness countless clouds tinged with a golden hue. 
It was from the contemplation of this charming 
picture that the signora withdrew her eyes, to 
answer my question and refute my confident 
assertion. 

“ Signora, you are the only completely happy 
person | have ever met with. Pray, tell me— 
did your soft dark eyes ever swim in a troubled 
sea of tears!” 

She sighed—a sigh from her very heart; how 
strangely it sounded—that note of woe, like the 
wailings of a minor key in a marriage song. 

“Yes, signora,” I persisted—though the 
echoes of the sigh yet lingered on my ear—*“ sur- 
rounded by wealth, by love’’—again she sighed 
—‘‘ how joy-winged are your moments! no re- 
grets for the past, no haunting memories for the 
future.”’ 

She raised her eyes, and looked at me ; it was 
the calm despair of the Cenci’s eyes that met me 
now. I heeded it not, as I continued : 

“O, why has sorrow ever pursued my steps— 
hope after hope paled, then died forever—the 





horrible spectre of poverty menacing me in the | 
ing off those I best love, | 





distance—death | 
and love itself bringing me only tears, regrets, 
Whilst you, happy signora—” 

“ Have known all this,” 
“Impossible ; joy is your dower, content its 


despair ! 
she said, meekly. 


consequence.” 
“Joy?” she said, in a low, sad tone; “I 


| have rarely known the delights of joy.” 


That night the setting sun shone upon the ban- | 
| ner of Spain floating in its pride above the 


conquered castle, and Rudolpho lay wounded in 
the very apartment which had been the baron’s 
chamber of state. Near him was the Zingari 
maiden, ministering to every want, and cheering 
him with her beautiful presence. Those hours in 
the convalescent’s room—how else could they be 
If we had list- 
ened there a month after, we should have heard 
Rudo!lpho say : 

“Thou wilt not refuse, my sweet Terese 





go with me to Spain, and then in the presence 
of the lords of the court, I will make thee my 
wife.” 

“Tam but a gipsey maiden,” 
girl, sadly. 


murmured the 


“ Thou art Teresa,” said Rudolpho. “ Nota 
lady of all the court can rival thee.” 
And, indeed, he spoke the truth. Her wild 


gipsey ways seemed forgotten ; her manner had a 


mingled grace and stateliness which would not 
have misbecome the proudest Castilian maiden. 
Rudolpho wondered at the change, and if he had 
loved her first for h 
more did he love 





er simple charms, how mach 
her now! When the winter 
winds sifted the snow over the Bohemian plains, 
Rudolpho stood in a stately hall in his uncle’s 
Don Fernando E 


presence heranga Was a man 





“ But look at all this glittering wealth, Agnese. 

“Ah, wealth is not happiness! Yes, I have 
coffers of jewels, but they only mock me with 
their brightness.” 

“Well, you have true wealth ; you love and 
are beloved, Agnese.” 

She shuddered, 


earnestness : 


and said with 








“QO, yes! love is indeed true happiness. But 


; | 
come with me, and I will show you all that I 


have left of that enchanting joy.” 

Slowly I followed her through a long gallery, 
where the light fell on rich pictures, and gleamed 
Here 


hung the “ Eece Homo,” with its calm, holy eyes, 


on the cold beauty of marble statues 


and the “ Entombment,” by Raphael, with its 
Here marble 
Niobes and statues of Diana stood side by side 


howed figures of touching grief 


with Bernini's skull and Sleeping Child, emblems 
of life and death. But I ling note 


these rare gems of art, as wonderingly I followed 


ed not to 








my silent conductress through the long gallery 
At length we reached a door, which she unlocked, 
and we entered a small room dimly lit by a lamp 


that hung from the ceiling 


No window throug 


whose crevices the blessed light of day 





, illumined that dr 





Vary room T 





stood there 








ve a e-worn couch 
ceiling to the floor a black h 
swayed mournfi as the sig losed th 
door hurriedly rith a trem} : hand she 





moved aside the funeral drapery, and fastened it 


passionate 


UNIGN: 2+: 





back. ©, horrible sight!) There hung « grim 
skeleton from a beam. What meant this awful 
mystery—this deathly spectacle | And, faint at 
heart, I sank down on the couch before the 








dreadful sizht. Calm as one of her own marble 
statues, and as white too, stood Agnese ; but her 
crimson lip quivered with a grief that she seemed 
powerless to express. 

“O, what means this, Agnese ” IT asked, in 
tones of agony 

She seated herself beside me, and said : 

“You say that Tam the happiest woman in 
all Naples right, y 
self shall judge ; it is for this I have brought you 
here. Listen.” 


llow far you are ou your 


Slowly swung the dim lamp from the ceiling ; 
a cold, chilling atmosphere seemed to surround 
us; and the grim skeleton grinned in fearful hid- 
ecousness from the beam. I gathered closer to the 
How 
sadly it gleamed out trom amidst the gloom that 
enshrouded us, pure, pale, spiritual, 
she spoke 

“My father belonged to a decayed noble fam- 
ily of Rome. We lived in an obscure part of 
| the city, ina gloomy old palace, with a court 
supported by granite columns, and adorned with 
antique friezes. 


signora, and looked up into her face. 


At length 


Here my father spent his days ; 
silent and reserved, he pondered on the changed 
fortunes of his family, and rarely went forth to 
mingle with his tellow-man. My mother could 
be generally found on her knees, before the 

ssed Virgin and Child, in the Church of St. 
I roamed with my cousin Carlo at 
will; when he grew weary of painting, we sallied 
forth into the strects of Rome. We visited the 
picture galleries, and stood entranced before 
world-renowned statues. 





Together we strayed 
over the beautiful villas that surround Rome, and 
made excursions to fairy-like Tivoli. For days 
we would linger amid its beautiful cascades and 
temples, and explore its wild and enchanting 
scenery. T love, with my very soul, everything 
that is beautiful—painting, poetry and sculpture ; 
and in Carlo T found that sympathy which is the 
very element of love. I loved him with every 
feeling of sny heart, every impulse of my being. 
Of the world without, I knew nothing; he was 
my world, my life. I could not imagine an ex- 
istence separate from him. He had strengthened 
every fibre of my soul, developed all that was 
good in my nature, and taught me how it is pos- 
sible that man, though loftier than woman, can 
blend his being with hers in perfect and delight- 
ful harmony. All this I learned ; but I learned, 
too, that deep sorrow that so often companions 
true love. The Bridge of St. Angelo witnessed 
our first love vow—a vow that said farewell. I 
clung to Carlo in my despairing sorrow. 

“You cannot, you will not leave me!’ I 
said ; and [burst intoa passionate fit of weeping. 

“He calmly said, ‘Agnese, this is childish; 
three months will soon wing their flight.’ 

“ Tis calmness soothed me—it always did. 
was so fiery, so passionate, so Ilucd—ah ! 
how calm I have grown. since !—whilst he was 
so quiet 








“0 gentle, yet so strong andtrue. T was 
achild in years, but a woman in love; yet I 
hushed my sobs—I drove back the burning tears, 
and, looking calmly into his face, I pronounced 
the dreadful severing word—addio. He pressed 
a kiss upon my brow—such a kiss as a brother 
gives his favorite sister—tender and warm, yet 
passionless and quiet. Feeling always possesses 
me with a stern force; and I have to struggle 
with itin mighty conflict: before I can gain the 
mastery. But in silence, as deep as that of mid- 
night, I carry on the battle. I struggle, and I 
wrestle; then, when I have conquered, I go 
forth into the world with a calm brow and serene 
eyes. The victory once mine, I carefully avoid 
whatever will touch the spring of remembrance. 
Thus, I never approach the Bridge of St. An- 
gelo; for there were whispered to me the sweet- 
est words that can fall on woman's ear— thou 
art beloved ;’ and there I heard life's saddest 
sound—farewell. I had successfully taken my 
first lesson in silent suffering, and calmly awaited 
the slow flight of that long three months. In 
the meanwhile, my father urged my marriage 
with Signor Guerini. I entreated—I implored ; 
was I not as sacredly Carlo’s as if the priest had 
pronounce Ilow 
I shrank from that fierce man, and his gorgeous 
gifts of flashing jewels; and how my troubled 
thoughts took refuge in the pure—the deep love 
of my girlhood ! 























od over us the nuptial blessing / 


“Months passed; Carlo came not. I strug- 





gled—I prayed against my fate; every expression 
of love from Guerini only drove my heart further 
from him, and filled it with yearnings for the 


presence of Carlo. 


But parental authority pre- 
came 


vailed. Carlo not, 


bride, I was led to the altar 


and, an unwilling 
IT had 

been his wife a few months ; in two days we were 
to leave Rome for Naples. 
leaving the church of 


by Guerini. 


One morning, in 


St. Ayostino, a note 
| containing these few words, was placed in my 
hand: ‘Meet me on the Bridge of St. Angelo.’ 
I turned pale—I trembled. 


agai 4 
) again ; 


had 
I struggled with 
duty and feeling ; Tlonged once more to clasp 

his hand, and tell him all my love and all my 
The ended, and IT went. My 
heart beat wildly, as I approached the . 


Carlo come 


and I—alas! alas! 


wore, strugyle 





There he stood, with the same patient smile—the 
same calm, lofty brow. All the love of my 
girlhood rushed over me in fiery billows, as it 
were, at the sight : 

“*), Agnese,’ he said, ‘at last, at last—have 
we met at last?’ 

* T could not answer; joy, love, despair, bowed 
my head and sealed my lips 


il—t! 


but Iam here at last 


“*T was could not come sooner,” he 


continued ; 
“* Too late—too late!" I sobbed out, and 
agonized grief J told him all 





I pleaded for par 

















don—for pity—and ©, my Father, I looked a; 

to thee and asked for peace! He soothed me 
with gentle comfort; bus not one word of re 
proach passed his lips I extended my har dt 
= him farewell forever, At that instant, a 
* sword gleamed in the air; one moment more 
and it was pl {into his body. He fell. I 
shrieked ke ias I looked around, I 
caught the nng eye of my hushand, and sank 














Phe syrnora paused 


was deadly pa 


beavted 





her white t uc red 
Wha a fear lhow sy ‘ 
w dest ‘ us 
QO, let us eacay r 
from the presen of this awful skeleton! How 


could think you the happiest woman in all 





Naples ¢ What outward token was given m v 
whieh to tell of the stormy waves that hav at 
so cruelly upon your heart 

‘Hush! she said; “let me finish, Por 


weeks D lav ill; when Lawoke to consciousness 


I found myselfin Naples One day my hushand 





led me hither, and drew aside this curta 1 
shuddered and shrank back 

“*Aht ah! he langhed, mocking!y lo 
these dry bones alarm yout Methinks you 


bony arms, syght 


onee hosed the of these 


clasp 
will soon accustom you to this hideous form, tor 
before this grim skeleton, each day shall you say 
your matins and your vespers.’ 

* He closed the door, and was gone, whilst 1 
was left trembling with terror, standing aghast 
before this awful skeleton.” 

“And who- 
my trembling lips could utter 


IT grasped her arm. * was all 

“Carlo,” she answered, calmly; “this is all 
Thave left of Carlo. And, 
added, “there lives not that person whose hap 


believe me,” she 


piness is worth wishing for; in every house there 





hangs a black curtain, and behind it swings a 


Po fos ” 
skeleton 


Faint, exhausted, territied, ID sought my home 
to ponder on this horrible story, Powerfully had 
been conveyed to me a deeply important lessen 
Content tlowed in upon me with a tlood of bright- 
No longer T wished for gems that flashed 
upon other brows—nor love that grasped with 
Aud 
what Signora Agnese said to me, say to you 


Ness. 





passionate fondness other hands now, 


* Bary not the seeming happiness of others; for, 


helieve me, there as in every house a skeleton." 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
A Locomotive Freak. 
A locomotive recently ran away on the West Cornwall 
line, in England. The throttle-valve having been inad 
Verticutiy left open, and a fire kindled ia the furnace, the 





| attendant went away for a few moments, on bis return it 


had left town, and only ran out of breath at a station 
some sixteen iniles distant, having rushed down some 
steep inclines, and over sharp curves, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, It tore up and smashed through a large 
number of gates, but with this exception did no damage 
whatever, and was quietly led back to its stall, without 
having been made permanently vicious by its tricks, in 
which particular it manifested another decided tmprove- 
ment of steam over horse. 








“There were Giants in those Days.” 

The theory that humanity of the antediluvian period 
existed in forms which would now be considered colossal, 
has found many adherents among scientific men. A fos- 
fil skeleton of enormeus size, recently discovered pear 
Abbeville, France, was regarded as a proof of this theory 
A Dr. Fuiiratt, of Berlin, has more recently fotiud other 
remains of some antediluvian gisnt in the village of 
Guiten, near the junction of the Khine and Dussal. The 
discovery has created quite a flutter among the wise men 
of Germany, and a commission has been formed for dig- 
ging in ‘tivers places of the sume geological formation as 
that wherein the giant skeleton was found. 





Singular Case. 
A person in Halifax, No 8, was so cautious about fire 
in his workshop, that he went over his pre 





wee the other 
night, according to his asual custom, for the purpose of 
inspecting and seeing that all was «afe, when be stembied 
over a wheelbarrow, and the fluid lamp which he held in 
his hand was broken, and the fluid spilied over some 
shavings, which speedily ignited from coming im coutaect 
with the blaze, In a few minutes more the whole build 
ing was in flames, and rapidly destroyed 


An Arithmetical Puzzle. 

How are the numbers forty-five te be divided Into four 
such parts, that if, to the first part you add two, from the 
second part you subtract two, the third part you multi- 
ply by two, and the fourth part you divide by two, so 
that the sum of the addition, the remainder of the sub- 
traction, the product of the multiplication, and the que 
tient of the division, shall be equal’ 
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THE WELCOME GUE 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family 
which ©a- commenced by the subseviber on th 
January, 1N60. Tt is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cine ce, and its individuality consists in its 


forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside = It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each nuniber complete in itself, d being of the mam- 
moth size. it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. Neo continued stories will be introduced, nor adver 
tisements admitted: so that the objet of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained = It i# printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fou Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original aud 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal wil! be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women o 
that is worthy of note in the formign 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gem 
books, and witand hummer, forming a t captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of ite neue, which has been 
tong perfecting. renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


north, south, east and west It i entirely 
polities, and all sectional and se taran at 

























every where, 
neutral ir 












rring to make itself a Wet Gur? to emch 
rather than to indulge in Jerri ~urekme = Ne 
vulgar word or line will ewer eully ite f } * whieh 


ee to the beat taste and apprecaation of 
In all reepects it le 

FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole deeign being from original plane 

intreluce to the public a corps of srw ast 


and it will follow the lead of » 
It presents a ch 


adidiress themse 
every one 


jntended to 
PRILLIAST 
other journal 





publiche 
ing. and it printed opon heavy i 
n. clemr font of type, cast expremsiy 
forming of 
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Poet’ 8 Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PETITION. 


BY EDGAR 8. RUTHVEN. 

Whisper in my ear one gem of freshening joy— 
Repeat to me a single prophecy 

Which promises the cancer to destroy, 
That eats away the strength of constancy. 


Impart a pleasure-thrill to veins of mine, 
A quicker pulse than trampled hearts maintain ; 
Through utter darkness let some ray divine 
Wander warmly to the ‘wildered brain. 


Where can I Jay, without a doubtful sigh, 
The offering still rich with undimmed love? 

Upon what earnest bosom may it faithful lie, 
Uncherished not till called by One above? 





NIGHT AT SEA. 
It is the midnight hour'—the beauteous sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven diseleses ; 
While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky reposes. 
As if the ocean's heart were stirred 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 
Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep ; 
‘Tis partly the billow, aud partly the air, 
That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy deep. Joan Witson. 
A BLUSH. 
Look, look !—the summer rises in her checks. 
A blush, as hot as June, comes flooding o'er 
Her too proud paleness. Burning modesty 
Warms all her brow, and beauty, quite abashed, 
Droops her twin stars to earthward. 





LOVE. 


Man, while he loves, is never quite depraved, 
And woman's triumph is a lover saved. —Lams. 





Domestic Story Department 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


A LEAP YEAR STORY, 


BY ALICE i. HARRIS. 





A cneerFUuL fire blazed up in the kitchen 
fireplace, and threw its ruddy gleams over the 
polished floor and homely furniture of the great, 
wide room. Grandmother occupied an old-fash- 
ioned, penitential arm-chair, which was so placed 
as to command a view of the fire and one half 
of the room; the rest was in utter darkness. 
Aunt Ellen—dear, plump, bewitching Aunt Ellen, 
was seated upon a cricket opposite grandmother, 
and was holding her face upon her hand and 
gazing thoughtfully into the blaze. 

We girls—Mat, Bess, Nell and myself, who 
rejoiced in the name of Sarah, corrupted to Saity, 
had wandered about from one window to another, 
peering out into the dark, rainy night, and half 
wishing we had gone to bed at seven o'clock, 
and escaped such an uncomfortable evening. 
We were terribly afraid too, that Nell, our little 
Western cousin, would become disgusted with 
our dear old Massachusetts, and set off directly 
for home. To add to our discomfort, Bess began 
to see ghosts in the corners, and Mat whispered 
that she believed a black spider had bitten her. 

‘Girls, come here,’”’ said Aunt Ellen, just at 
this critical moment. “I see you want me to 
tell you a story,” continued she, as we came 
trooping around her. ‘Now sit down and tell 
me what it shall be about.” 

“A Leap Year story,” suggested Bess, upon 
whom the fact that it was leap year made a great 
impression. 

“Well,a Leap Year stery it shall be then,” 
said Aunt Ellen, smiling a peculiar sort of a 
smile, which we could not at all understand. 

“ A great many years ago I had a beau—” 

“O fie!” said little Nell, assuming a very sav- 
age look. But Aunt Ellen only laughed and 
went on. 

“T’ll call him Richard for the present, though 
that wasn’t his name. He was a very clever 
young man, very steady and industrious, and as 
happy as the day was long. I declare, I never 
liked any one better in my life.” 

“Why did you not marry him then?” asked 


Bess. 

“O, T’ll tell you by-and-by,” said Aunt Ellen, 
placidly. ‘* Well, we were all walking home 
from church one Sunday afternoon, when we saw 
just ahead of us Richard’s brother Nathan and 
my sister Mary.”’ 

“I didn’t know we had an Aunt Mary,” in- 
terposed Mat. 

“They were walking along very quietly, 
neither speaking, apparently contented to just 
be in each other’s sight. Richard looked at 
them thoughtfully for a few moments, and then 
said : ‘ Ellen, what do you think of that match ?’ 

“T just told him that I had done thinking 
about it at all; for you see Nathan had waited 
upon our Mary seven years, and was likely to 
wait upon her twenty years longer. I didn’t 
suppose they would ever be married, for Nathan 
thought Mary was a deal too good for him, and 

Mary thought just the same of Nathan. 

“Can't we help them to an understanding ?” 
asked Richard. ‘Come, Ellen, you were always 
a great schemer—just put your wits to work, 
and by Thanksgiving we'll have a real wedding 
in the family.’ 

“*Tt’s Leap Year,’ said I, demurely. 

“* What of that?’ asked Richard. 

“* Why, nothing, only that Mary has a per- 
fect right to propose to Nathan, seeing he will 
never screw up courage to propose himself.’ 

“*T've got it now,’ shouted Richard. ‘Na- 
than is going to spend a couple of weeks in New 
Hampshire soon, and while he is gone, I will 
write a formal proposal to Mary, appearing to 
come from him. 
write one from Mary to Nathan, claiming as her 
privilege the right to propose to him. Then, 
presto, tse matter is finished, and we shall have 


Upon the same day you can 





| 


the proud satisfaction of knowing that we have | 


benefited the human race.’ 


“T readily assented to all this, for I was al- | 


ways ready for any scheme that promised amuse- 
ment, and in this case, I quieted my conscience by 


saying to myself that we were going to practise a | 


little deception that a great 
come of it. In dae time Nathan went on his 
journey, and on the day agreed upon I sat down 
to write my letter. 


deal of good might | 


“T never shall forget that day—a pleasant 
May morning, and the pink and white blossoms 
of the fruit trees looking so beautifully, and the 
birds singing at the top of their voices. I was 
in the room above this, for I dared not write in 
I had the 
paper before me, and the pen already dipped in 
the ink, when suddenly I paused, and thought for 
the first time seriously of what I was doing. 
But I remembered that it would never do to leave 
the scheme half-completed, for by that time 
probably, Richard had accomplished his part, 
and so [set myself to work again. 


this room because Mary was here. 


I wrote a 


very firm but modest letter, and ended it by sign. | 


ing Mary’s name in fall. I was not very partic- 
ular about imitating her hand-writing, for to my 
certain knowledge they had never before written 
to each other. Just as I had finished the super- 
scription, Mary entered the room, and expressed 
some surprise at my occupation. 

“© Who is that letter for’ asked she, approach- 
ing the table and observing it with great curiosity. 

“T took it up carelessly. ‘Guess,’ said I. 

“She shook her head. ‘I really can’t tell, 
unless you have got a new lover and have been 
writing to him.’ 

“*Wrong,’ said I, laughing. Pretty soon she 
went away, and then I hurried to deliver it into 
Richard's hands, who mailed it for me. 

“© There,’ said I, to myself, as I walked home- 
ward, ‘I’m glad that’s done. Now there are 
some hopes that we shall have Mary married and 
happy at last. Dear me, I wonder what the 
folks would say if they only knew?’ 

“That evening, Richard catled to escort me 
tosinging-school. As I was tying on my bonnet, 
I ventured to ask Mary to go with us, and 
to my great surprise, she consented. As we 
three went along, Richard and I talking and 
laughing, and Mary only speaking a word 
now and then, we came up behind another party 
of two or three. 

“*T never in my life,’ said Eleanor Mason, 
‘saw two such fools as Nathan Richardson and 
Mary Bright. If she had only managed rightly, 
she might have entrapped him years ago ; and if 
he had only had the courage of a mouse, he 
would act like a man and not like an idiot.’ 

“ We fell behind and walked slower. I never 
was so angry in my life, and as for Mary, she 
seemed to grow quite faint and feeble all of a 
sudden. I knew Richard was angry too, but he 
said nothing, and presently we came to the 
schoolhouse. As we forced through the entry, 
Eleanor Mason met us face to face. 

“*Good evening, Ellen,’ said she, ‘and Mary 
here, too—why, how do you do?’ 

“ Mary answered her in a cool, quiet way, but 
as for me, I flounced past her, without even look- 
ing at her. How Mary got through that eve- 
ning I don’t know, but she didsomehow. When 
we got home, I went directly up stairs, but she 
said she would come in here and warm her, for 
the night was rather chilly. So I went up alone, 
but presently came back in my stocking feet and 
listened at that door, and then pushed it open 
a little and looked in. There she was, kneeling 
by the fire with her head in a chair, crying very 
quietly. It was evident that Eleanor Mason’s 
words had wounded her deeply, more deeply 
than I had supposed. Ah me! if Eleanor Ma- 
son had only known what a worthless husband 
she was going to have herself, I think she would 
not have been so harsh in her judgment of 


ers. 

“ Well, a day or two went by, and one morn- 
ing Neighbor Judkins stopped in his ox team, 
and after a great deal of preparation, fished out 
from his coat-pocket a letter, and handed it to 
mother. Mother put on those very spectacles of 
hers, and looked, and looked, and looked, and at 
last, she concluded that it must be for our Mary. 
Mary had gone to the barn after eggs, and so I 
took the letter and ran out to find her. There 
she was perched on a mow, hunting for the 
speckled hen’s nest, and I tossed the letter up to 
her, and ran off. I saw no more of her until 
dinner-time, and mother was dreadfully angry to 
think she wasn’t there to wash the vegetables and 
arrange the table, for I had to do something else 
that day. Well, while we were at dinner, she 
came in with the step of a queen, and a face as 
bright as a June day. 

“*Bless the girl!’ said mother, laying down 
her knife and fork and looking at her. Father 
stared, but said nothing, and I attended pretty 
closely to my dimner. After dinner Mary washed 
the dishes as usual, and not a word was said 
to any of us about the letter. I understood pret- 
ty well why this was, for in writing it, Richard 
had said, in Nathan’s name of course, that it 
would be better to keep the matter quiet until he 
should get home. 

“The days went by. Everybody remarked 
that Mary looked younger and appeared more 
animated than we had remembered her as look- 
ing or appearing for some time. Mother thought 
it was owing to her stirring about doing the 
housework, and not sewing as much as she used 
to. Father ascribed the change to his nice cider, 
which was, in his opinion, the cure for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. I, who was in the secret, 
knew chat Mary was drinking large quantities of 
an elixir which you know nothing about, children. 
One evening, father came in with his newspaper, 
and took a seat just here by the fire to read the 
news, as was his custom. 
mening stockings, and I was preparing some 

bread for the morrow’s baking; [don’t know 
what mother was about, but she was in the room. 


A sudden exclamation from father made us all 


look up; he had his eyes fixed upon the paper, 
but after a while he lifted them, and shot a queer, 
quick glance at Mary, and then raised his hand 
to his mouth, as if to keep back a groan. 

“+ What is the matter?’ said mother,” 
didn’t speak, but she kept her eyes 
father, awaiting his answer. 
look at Mary, 


Mary 
fixed on 


stammered ont something which 


we couldn't understand, and then folding up the | 


paper and putting it in his pocket, he began to 
Mother didn’t ask 


another question, she understood father too well 


walk up and down the room. 


for that, but she, as well as the rest of us, watched 
him as closely as we dared. Pretty soon he took 
down his hat and went towards the outer door, 


bus when he got as far as the entry, he stopped 


Mary sat at the table | 


He took another | 





and called to mother, and they held a long whis- 
pered conference there, not a word of which we 
heard. By-and-) y father opened the door and 
went out, and mother came back to the fire. 

\ “Mary,” said she, ‘ 
better go to bed; and Ellen too—I don’t want 


you look tired—you had 


you any longer.’ 
“We were both young women grown, but we 
acted upon her hint without a word. — Children 
were better trained in those days than they are 
now. As we passed through the entry, Mary 
| stooped and pic 





ed up something, which she hid 
in her dress until we were up stairs and safe in 
ourown room. Then she drew out before my 
eyes the identical paper which father had been 
reading, and which he had somehow dropped in 
the entry. 

“*O, Mary,’ said I, as if the idea had just 
struck me, ‘let me look at that paper a minute ; 
, there is an advertisement that I want to see.’ 


“ The tact was, I was anxious that she should | 


not look at the paper that night, for 1 felt certain | 


there was bad news for her in it. So I said the 
first thing that came into my head in hopes to 
get possession of it. 

“* You may have it in a minute, Ellen,’ said 
she, tirmly, ‘ but I must look at it first.’ 

“ Then she seated herself and ran her eye eager- 
ly over the tirst page. I was in despair, as you 


page, L leaned gently forward and blew out the 
light. 

“ How she deplored her carelessness, as she sup- 
posed it, which had put out the light. Yhen she 
asked me eagerly, if there were any matches in 
the box, and 1 groped my way to it, and having 
ascertained, I answered with truih that there 
was not one there. 

“Just then we heard mother coming up stairs, 
and we saw the gleam of the light she carried, 
as she passed by our room door. She went direct- 
ly on to the south chamber, which we kept for a 
spare room then, and we heard her moving about 
in it apparently arranging things, for full half 
an hour. Then, our attention was suddenly 
attracted by a noise below, the opening of doors, 
voices hushed to whispers, and finally what seem- 
ed to be a procession coming up the stairway, 
the sound of feet treading cautiously and planted 
firmly on every stair, as if the burden that the 
hands bore was exceedingly valuable. 

“T never was so frightened in my life, children. 
Those mysterious noises in the night-time, too, 
tilled me with more awe than anything ever did 
before or has since. I whispered to Mary, but 
she made me no answer, and when I had found 
my way to her side, I discovered that she had 
fainted, and was lying upon the floor as still and 
cold as if she were dead. 

“What should I do? Idebated a moment, and 
then cautiously unlatched the chamber door and 
passed into the entry. Some one had left a can- 
die upon the floor, probably setting it down has- 
tily and then forgetting it. Though the light 
was a feeble one, I immediately decided that it 
was sufficient for my pg pose, which was to read 
that portion of the news in the paper which had 
so affected my father. So I brought the paper 
out, unfolded it and hastily looked it over; I was 
more fortunate or unfortunate perhaps than 
Mary, for it was not long before my eyes fell 
upon this paragraph : 

“ «We are deeply pained to include among the 
victims of the late frightful railroad accident, one 
of our own townsmen, Mr. Nathan Richardson, 
a young man of whose talents and character it is 
needless to speak.’ 

“There was more, but I couldn’t read the rest 
of it, I was so thund uck. I und d now 
the mystery of that evening; Nathan was dead 
and had been brought to our house, for having 
no mother or sisters, Nathan and Richard had 
no settled home. A step startled me and a hand 
laid on my shoulder made me shiver with fright. 

“* Ellen, what are you doing here ?” 

“Tt was Richard, who spoke, but his voice was 
hoarse, and his face paler and sterner than I had 
ever before seen it. I held up the paper. 

“© T know all, Richard—he is dead 

“*No, Ellen, thank Heaven, it is not as bad 
as that; he lies in a very critical situation, it is 
true, but as long as there is life I shall hope.’ 
He brushed his hand across his face as he spoke ; 
they two being alone in the world had more af- 
fection for each other than brothers usually have. 

“*Where is Mary ?” said he, suddenly. ‘ Try 
and keep this from her till the morning.’ 

“started ; I had entirely forgotten Mary, and 
had left her lying upon the floor. I took a hasty 
leave of Richard, brought a light into our room, 
and after a while I succeeded in bringing Mary 
to life, though I almost thought then, that it 
would be as well for her to die, as to come back 
into such a cruel world. Fortunately for herself 
and for me, she sank into a sleep, which lasted 
through the night, whilst I, altogether too ex- 
cited to sleep, walked to and fro and kept a 
watch till morning. 

“ Scarcely anybody ate breakfast that morning, 
though nearly all pretended to do so; but it 
wouldn’t do, anxiety made us almost hate the 
sight of food. Mary had been told, and had 
borne it beautifully as mother said. We saw 
nothing of her, for she had gone at once to 
Nathan's room and was busy in the duties of her 
And a quieter, more gentle or better 
it is singular 








new office. 
| nurse there never was in the world ; 
what qualities, all unguessed before, these mild, 
gentle people exhibit in the hour of real trouble. 

“Well, time and one day Nathan 
| was better and the next he was worse, but after a 


went on, 


| long time the doctor said he would recover. 
And what rejoicings there were that day! 

er and mother were pleased enough, for as they 

had no sons of their own, they had come to re- 
gard Nathan and Richard in that light. 
looked just as the angels must look, 
heard the glad and Richard and I, we 
celebrated the day in a way that was quite satl+ 


when she 


news; 


factory to ourselves, 
“JT used to watch Nathan and Mary some- 


to say the least. 


may imagine, but not long, for just as Mary was | 
. . | 
turning the sheet and preparing to scan the next | 





Fath- 
' 


Mary | 


| 258,000, and a ye 


mes, and wonder if the affair of the letters was | 


ever mentioned, and each day J halt-dreaded to 
be called to an account for my share in the busi- 
| ness. Richard and I often congratulated our- 
selves upon the success of our scheme, for the 


| 
| 
} 


; salt, he 


} nearly enouyh, 
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pair of lovers for whom we 
almost as happy aswe could wish. Tsay almost, 
for occasionally I noticed a slight shade on Mary's 
face which did not betoken perfect happiness. 
long after Nathan had left our house, | 


that closet to look 


One dav, 


went into ureat for some 
pieces of a dress, leaving the door a tew inches 
ajar. Mary sat sewing and humming some good 
old tune ; 
Lheard a step in the entry, 
looking, as I noticed through the crack of the 


door, as if he were perfectly satisfied with the 


but in amoment the humming ceased, 
and in came Nathan, 


world and everything in it. 

“To was still looking, at him, when by a quick 
movement he dislodged a letter from some pock- 
et, and it fell at Mary's feet. She stooped for- 
out, rather hastily, ithoesbt, and picked it up, 
just glancing at the superseription, as she return- 
ed it to the owner. 

“¢That must be a very valuable letter,’ 
she; ‘I hardly 


whilst vou were sick.’ 


said 
ever saw it out of your hands 


“*Tt is invaluable,’ 
answer. 
for a mine of gold.’ 

“* Perhaps it is from a lady,’ said Mary, look- 
ing as if she would like to see the inside of it. 

“« Exactly,’ was the reply, ‘you've hit the 
mark ; it is from a lady.’ 

“«T shouldn’t be at all surprised if it were a 
next remark, uttered 


love-letter,” was Mary's 


with a laugh, which didn’t sound at all natural. | 


“«*You are right again, Mary—it is a love- 


letter. How wonderful that you should guess so 
correctly,’ and here he laughed as if the matter 


was some good joke and intensely amusing. 
Mary moved away towards the window and kept 
quite silent, whilst I, like the goose that I was, 
remained in the closet, half-smothered, hardly 
daring to breathe, and still less daring to go out 
and proclaim the truth, that the letter had been 
written by myself. There was a long silence ; 
it seemed full an hour to me in my uncomfort- 
able hiding-place, then Iheard Nathan say : 

“© Well, Mary, you see I'm waiting patiently 
to be catechized ( 

“She looked at him sharply. 
derstand you,’ she-said. 

“*Shall I tell you more about that letter; 
the subject seemed to be interesting to you just 


‘I don't un- 


now?’ I actually trembled for fear of what 
would come next. 
“<«T care nothing about your letters,’ said 


Mary, in atone of voice which did not quite 
agree with her words. 
to take care of your own correspondence ; or 
perhaps you would like to have me assist you ?’ 

“©To be sure I should,’ was the mild reply 
to this last bitter retort ; ‘but at present I’ve no 
idea of corresponding with any one, for [ have 
something pleasanter to think of. So you wont 
acknowledge that you know who wrote this let- 
ter, Mary ?” 

“*T! of course not. 
your love-letters ?” 

“A great deal, I should judge, as long as you 
wrote the only one [ ever received.’ 

“* What in the world do you mean? I do be- 
lieve you are crazy,’ and Mary looked angry 
enough, whilst I felt as if I could sink through 
the floor into China, if by that means I could 
escape this pair of angry lovers. 

“Nathan advanced and held out his letter to 
Mary. She cast her eyes over it and then re- 
turned it, not haughtily but quietly. 

“«Did vou think I could write that letter, 
Nathan, and then look you in the face after- 
wards? Some one has done this for a joke, it 
is not my handwriting.’ 

“It was now Nathan’s turn. to look indignant. 

“*T wish Thad those jokers here,’ said he. 
Mary glanced once more at the letter. 

“The date is the same as that of the one 
which you wrote me,’ was her remark. 

“<«T wrote you! Isolemnly declare, I never 
wrote you a letter in my life, Mary.’ 

“Tcouldn’t help it, but just at that terrible 
moment the shelf above me, which I had laid 
hold of in my agony, gave way, and down came 
a heap of dishes upon my devoted head. The 
astounding crash frightened me into a fainting 
fit, and when I came to myself, I found that I 
was safe up stairs out of the reach of the infu- 
riated Nathan. 

“*You bad girl, how could you?’ said Mary, 
leaning over me and laughing. ‘ We've found 
you out, and Richard, too; but it’s all right 
now ; Nathan and I have had our last quarrel.’ 

“And sure enough the next Thank<giving, 
there were two couples married at our house, 
and mother and father lost all their daughters. 
There, children, there’s my Leap Year exploit 
for you, not to imitate, but to take warning by.’’ 

“Aunt,” said Mat, “where are Nathan and 
Mary now?” 

“With your futher and mother, I suppose,”’ 
was the laughing reply. 


“You are able, I suppose, 


What have I to do with 





SEWING TO MUSIC. 

The effects of music on the senses were oddly 
and wonderfully veritied during the mourning tor 
the Duke of Cumberland, uncle of George the 
Third. A tailor had an order for a yreat num- 
ber of black suits, which were to be finished in a 
very short space of time, Among the workmen 
there was a tellow who was always singing 
“Rale Briiannia,” and the rest of the workmen 
joined in the chorus. The taitor made his ob- 
servations, and found that the slow time of the 
tune retarded the work; in consequence, he en- 
gaged a blind tiddler, and placing him near the 
workshop, made him play constantly a lively 
tune. The design had the desired effect; the 
tailors’ elbows moved obedient to the me lody, 
and the clothes were sent home within the pre- 
scribed period.— Artisan Anecdotes. 





Pe Se 
TIME T TO COUNT A BILLION. 

This is a million times a million, which no one 
is able to count, however easy it may he to write 
it. You can count 160 or 170.8 minate ; let 
even suppose that you go so far as 200 in a min- 
ute, then an hour will produce 12,000; a day 
r,or ats 5 days (for every four 
years you may rest a dey foom counting, during 
ke ap year), 105,120,000 Supposing that Ac jaw 
atthe beginning of his existence had begun ta 
vonnt, and continued to do so, and was cour iting 
would not even new, accor ling to the 
usually Supposed age of our globe, have 
For, to count 4 bali ion, 
require $512 vears, 44 days, 5 hoars, and 20 rin 
utes, according te the above rule.—Family Jute 
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Mester's Virnic. 
Mrs Dr Ly dim Sayer thishros 
in her last Sify! 


uck adver 


ae Rillews 


Wanted Aw intended brite who & © to hegte 
housekeeping in the same «ty le e ts 
began . 

Twenty fashionable soung ladies wt lare be seen 
wiel.ling a dusting brus t a 
ings. 1f @ gentleman shy 1 happen ¢ © an ’ 
morning call 

Ten independent voung ladies of wie 
dare to wear their last winter's bennet to ¢ mh on @ 
fine Sunday 

Fourteen voung lidle« who are anvbat w dave 


to be seem Wearing shoes wit! 
their feet warm 

| Fifty young ladies of suffictent age “te go jut 
ny, who dare contees they have ever 
or a pudding 


Miles Uniek enough to keep 


ope 
mate @ loaf of bread 


Shortly after the hattl 
farmer amused binise 
upon it, Which so «tan 
haved very badly on Chis tex 
challenge to meet bin at H 
secoud found the firme 
whom he de 


of Princeton a witty Seoteh 








delivered the challoug of the redout ‘ ’ 
The good humored farmer. turning towants tim with hh 
agricultural Wnplement tn his bmad, cooly amid Gang 
awa’ back to Mester Swith, and teil tin L hae nae t me 
to come to H-—, to xtve him satistection: but that if he 
likes to come here, L'il just do as he did | r sa 


was Nathan’s laughing | 
“I wouldn't part with it in exchange | 


Here is a reminisceiere of former times. narrated by 
‘ “olonel B——, who isfail to overtionw ng with 
| rhes: In ancient tiuihs— tout is, some twent 
| —shortly after the State Hous at Lodianapoils 
| it was propesed that a thermometer should be got up tor 
| the hall, and at an expense not exceeding Cine doiars 
his metion brought the dius tinguished menber frou, —— 
} county Co his feet, who eloquently tuveigued against 
| ‘apendin’ the hard airnins of the people in that ar way; 
| and besides, Mr. Speaker, if we had that ther theruout- 
cron, 1 don't believe thar 's one here who 
wind the cussed thing up’ 


good ste. 
sears ago 
wes haat 





huo¥s Low to 


| Joe Spiller the comedian, having to give outa play on 
a Saturday eveving. widressed the audience in the follow. 
| ing manuer > —"* Laces aud geutionen, to-morrow, but 
was interrupted by a person iu the pit, who told him to- 
morrow Was Sunday. °° t know it, sir 
and gravely procee ted — 
the parish chureh, St. 4 
mon for the benetitof a numberof poor is 
Monday Will be presented in this place # comedy , et 
the benefit,” ete 








Young Lady (loq.)}—Sister, Bridget says Mrs Gaunt is 
below, and would hike the money for the last 
ing she did. She says her 
quite tute 

Mrs. Buzzard Brown—0O, gracious, Lean't be bothe red 
| now, Beside, I require all tue money 1 lave at peerent 

to pay for my dress for the grand ball for the benefit of 
the poor. Tell Bridget to tet! Wer Lau net at howe 


Clearstarch 
child ts very sick, and she te 


— 





A echool teacher writes—* 
The word ‘rebutter ’ passe: 
the detinition 


The spelling class was up. 
round, fone could tell 
At last little « Peters, near the toot of 

* TD can tell, sir Whatis it’) said 
tid he, ‘to butter on both sides” 
—* To butte ou both sides. Ae signities a repeti- 
tion; and if you butter it again, YoU must certainly but 
ter iton beth sides.” Lb caved.’ 











A very fat man having token a seat ia an omnibus, 
already crowded to the great annoyance of the passengers 
several, with partial Unathing and m tering lips 
quired who such a Jump of Hest as the new comer 
be. “1 don't Know,” respouded a wag, ** but, judging 
from the effect be produces, 1 should suppose bun os 
tember of the press 








“Mine fren, have you seen von leetle trunk vat I left 
to-morrow, as 1 vill come from ze steamboat by ge bote: ’? 
“1 did not, Mousieur, aud expect t 
of “Bee 
gar! Ifhe gets stole, 

take | a till he choke! 





1 the balance 





IT vill Kill ze raskale wat vill 
Sacre, Val a countrys 


“T found,” said Mark, my nymph alone; 
I knelt, and p ‘ara out earnest pray er— 
Condema me vot through life to groan, 
Consign me not to feu despair! 
I sighed—she wept—I kissed her tears, 
And, biess me, iow she boxed my ears!” 





was the conductor, Now, 
because just at this part 
my voice.”—" Do you 
* whereabouts? 

like to pick up!” 





wal dropping 
powers low, 
—for it’s just the sort of voice 1 should 





It is said that in some parts of Turkey, whenever @ 
shopkeeper is couvicted of teliine a falsetiood, his hour be 
at once painted biack, to remain so for ope mouth. If 
there was such a law in force in this country, what a 
sable and gloomy appearance some people's houses would 
present. 


A lady paying a visit to her daughter, who was a young 
widow, asked her why she wore tue widow's garb so“long. 
* Dear mama, don't you see?” replivd the daughter. “It 
faves me the expense of aiveriiing tora Lustaud, ae 
every Ove can see that I uu for sale by private contract." 


When the sturdy Quaker, William Penn, was intro- 
duced to Charles L1., he kepton his hat. Friend Penn, 
said the good- -natured mhouareh, “it is the +ustom of thie 
court for only one person to be covered ata tue, and 
then his majesty took ofl lis hat 





A military officer, reviewing his company, happened to 
be throwa from his horse, aud as he lay eprawing ou the 
ground, said toafrieud who ran to bis assistouce 
thought I had improved in hersemansiip, but | Oud i 
have fullen of” 


It is related of a celebrated dandy, who was wore noted 
for ranning in debt than tor paying his tradesmen, that 
be always made an exception iw favor of his wig-maker, 
that he might be enabled to say that be wore tie owu 
hair.” re 

The census-takers find great diffleulty im ascertaining 
the uges of girls—a large migority Of them betas only sa 
teen. In one family tu a ueighborag State, tasre were 
found vw be tweive girls Letweep teu aud olateou ) ware vb 
uge. 


Aman on election day rather Rare at the puro tan babe 








success of # friend who was rugning for en wee 
hoider, muttered out in broken necent«, L bet tue to 
One tit —— will be lected frocea Cirte howler 


Somebody is writing on the domestic life of fishes” 
Do they ever get into hot Water’ Ltey lave aa eye kant 
ing washing-day, but ne use for lines untu Uimey are about 
themselves to be hung up to ury 
“ Of what i is Mise G— demanded ones a 

Krave poiemic 
She is eu panamane, that to me she neem, 
Eve-angesic 


saul 1, am 


Augustus Jackson-—Aw see a lettah for Augustus Jack~ 
fon Advertired 

Clerk—Yes, sir—cook of the schooner 
is that you’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
} after fourteen years Uned Walle i pre aid ity aud Ae vi han 
has become a * houselioid word” from Maine ¢ lifor 
} nia, gladdening the fireside of the meh and poor in tows 
| and country, au over tue f tie Lieu Bloke 
| It should be a weekly visitor te every Amertan home 
} beeause 
GH It is just such » paper ne an 
} friend would introduce t 
CBr Tt fm printed on the Tuest mean surt ve 
baie new type, and | . 
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